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= 
: Reduced Cost to the Consumer 
Through the economies and efficiencies 
of Improved Machinery is the ladder 
a on which rich and poor together have 
advanced to a higher plane of living. 
It may also be made the means of restoring 
the disturbed business equilibrium. 
The Northrop Loom is the best tool to 
use. Let’s Talk It Over. 
DRAPER CORPORATION 
“x Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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| Haz'eton, Pennsylvania 


Ready 


COMMISSION 


SILK CORPORATION 


DEPARTMENT 


Manipulators of 


NATURAL OR DYED 


RAYON 
CELANESE 


For Loom—On Cops and Paper Warp Shells 
For Warping—On Spools Sized 
For Knitting—On Cones 


OUR STANDARD OF WORKMANSHIP—SAME QUALITY AS DEMANDED BY 
OUR OWN FINE SILK LOOMS 


135 Madison Avenue, New York City 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For © 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


— 


rr 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
July 16, 1925 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


"1889". Thirty-six years ago Mr. John T. Wild signed up in 
the ‘*Whitin’’ service. 


He is considered one of the experts in this country on Cotton 
Drawing Frames and on Cards (Revolving Top Flat and Full Roller 
for both staple and waste cotton and wool). He is known in the 
North, South, West, and in Canada. 


For these many years Mr. Wild has been one of the leading ex-— 
ponents of the service which we want to render our friends. Through 
his careful work and unflagging 2:fforts, he has proven that the 
help which we have to offer to the trade has many times shown itself 
to be of real value to both our customers and to ourselves. 


"Nothing ventured, nothing gained." We do not always succeed 
in answering questions sent to us, Dut we always try. 


Yours sincerely, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


AT 


YOUR 
SERVICE 


Mr. J. T. Wild 


be 
| 
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Picker motors must be dust-proof 


FITTING THE MOTOR 
TO THE MACHINE 


Each G-E Motor, instead 
of beirg a make-shift, is 
designed and built for the 
special service for which ie 


is recommended and sold. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHEN’ ‘TADY, N. SALES OFFICES IN ALL. LARGE CITIES 


Thursday, July 16, 1925. 


The Picker Room’s lint and fly work 
havoc with the ordinary motor—causing 
operating delays and sometimes fire. 


Special, protected G-E Motors are widely 


used for Picker drive. Waste-packed 
bearings keep out dirt and dust, eliminating 
bearing trouble and oil leakage. Screened 
bearing heads keep the motor clean, and 
still provide for its proper ventilation. 


These motors are suitable for various 
methods of drive—with single shaft ex- 
tension and one pulley for single-beater 
pickers; single shaft extension and two 
pulleys for two-beater pickers, and double 
shaft extension with two pulleys and three 
bearings where the drive comes on opposite 
sides of the machine. 


Th 
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N this day of competition and high pro- 

duction costs, the success of every mill 
depends largely upon the type and condition 
of its equipment. Consider the looms in 
your weave shed. Are they as modern and 
efficient as they should be to meet the de- 
mands of present day methods? 


Looms purchased now must possess the 
stamina and quality to insure years of de- 
pendable and uninterrupted service if maxi- 
mum production is to be maintained and 
production costs kept at a minimum. 


Unless their bearings are right, looms can- 
not perform in the most efficient and satis- 
factory manner. Destructive friction and 
consequent wear and looseness must be 
removed as a first essential. Hyatt roller 
bearings have proved themselves able to 
meet the requirements by more than eleven 
years of satisfactory loom service. They 
provide the easy rolling action of steel rollers 
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Crompton and Knowles looms in mills of Cheney 
Bros., South Manchester, Conn. Hyatt roller bear- 
ings on crank, cam and rocker shafts. 


Better Looms 
Bring Bigger Return On Investment 


coupled with the rugged strength and long 
wearing quality of the highest grade materials 
and sound construction. 


Their use results in easier running looms, 
and the reduction of bearing wear to a negli- 
gible item. The result is high quality per- 
formance steadily maintained, plus sub- 
stantial savings in power, lubrication and 
maintenance expense. Hyatt bearitigs re- 
guire no “running in”. They operate 
smoothly from the start and continue to do 
so for many years because wear is practically 
eliminated when the bearings are manu- 
factured; all Hyatt bearings operate alike. 
This means increased production, lower pro- 
duction costs and a greater return on the 
loom investment. 


Specify Hyatt equipped looms or write us 
for further information. It is a sure means 
of placing your weave room on a more effi- 
cient basis. 


Write for a copy ef the Hyatt Textile Bulletin. It 
contains 50 pages of interesting information on the 
application of these bearings to looms and other 


textile machinery. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


GH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 


5. 
| | 
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Aqua Ammonia 
for Textile Processing 


In line with our increasing production and to better serve 
the trade, we are steadily expanding our distribution facilities 
on Aqua Ammonia. 


Warehouse stocks are now established at the following : 


points: 
Atlanta, Ga. Fort Smith, Ark. New Orleans, La. 
Baltimore, Md. Knoxville, Tenn. New York City 
Buffalo, N. Y. Lynchburg, Va. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charlotte, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 
Fairmont, W. Va. Newark, N. J. St. Louis, Mo. 


As rapidly as the growing volume of business warrants, new 
stocks will be added at other distributing centers. Mathieson 
Aqua Ammonia, 26°, is furnished in standard 110-gallon drums 
and is a synthetic product of exceptional purity. 


We solicit inquiries from all textile consumers and are pre- 
pared to meet the demands of the trade in every possible way. 
Write us fully of your Aqua Ammonia requirements and we will 
be glad to give quotations and full information regarding our 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Caustic Soda~Liguiad Chlorine 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


Anhydrous Ammonia 


Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
EE Moditied Virginia Soda 


RA 


(Deal Direct with Manufacturer } 
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\M exhibiting in your presence a 
wateh said to be pure gold. The 
rpose of that is not fo make a 
iigar display of my wealth, nor is 
'o offer amy strong temptations to 
.our honesty or character, but I al- 
\ivs find that it strengthens and 
orfifies an audience more than 
ovihing else against the time to be 
and I ‘am exhibiting my 
\utch as my pledge that I am go- 
i¢ to stop when I finish what I 
cine to say. (Laughter). I want 
offer this prospect, however, and 
‘ict is that I will not interfere with 


‘ie golf match to begin at two 
clock. T have learned within re- 
nt vears that you may tamper 


‘h anything with reasonable se- 
rity except a golf match. 
| am very grateful to that genius 
good fortune which is responsi- 
for my presence on this occa- 
on, not beeause I have the pre- 
~vupfuous theught that I may add 
vthing of value to your know- 
lige of anything that has been or 
ill be nor that I shall otherwise be 
‘le to compensate you in the in- 
ulgenece offered in your presence, 
it because there is a real thrill 
wavs to me to find myself in the 
orders of that state in which I 
“st saw the light of day and where 
' the first sixteen years of my life 
lollowed in the footsteps of Jack- 


n, Polk and Johnson. as far as 
“nnessee. There I lost the trail, 
‘1 there is very little indication 


‘ny following it any further than 
-nnessee, T never see a train leav- 
- Tennessee, headed towards the 
‘st, that I don’t want to come back. 
‘langing over the mantel piece in 


’ living room at home is this 

imed motto: 

lere’s to the land of the long leaf 
pine, 

le summer land, where the sun 
doth shhine: 


‘here the weak grow strong and 
the strong grow great, 

e's to down home—the old North 
State.” 

\t the end of many a weary day 
sat before that sentiment and 
‘der the suggestions of retrospec- 
‘ll, dreamed of my boyhood days 
‘Ck on my father’s poor little farm 
'' the Kastern part of this State, 
Johnson County. I live over one 
neof my earliest associations with 

sleer whieh | used to plow and 
‘'h whieh I used to haul cotton 
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over a rough road. I have hauled 
cotton to market and brought back 
twenty dollars for a whole bale and 
thought that I was doing pretty 
well: and that was when we raised 
less than one half of a bale to an 
acre and that required about one- 
half of the bale to furnish the fer- 
tilizer. 

North Carolina has come a long 
way since those days, and so has 
the whole country. I have been 
reading with the recent months and 
weeks the story of this state’s mar- 
velous development. This last twenty 
years if has written probably the 
most romantic and thrilling chapter 
in the history of the United States 
and my heart thrills with pride when 
I think of that progress. There are 


so many statistics to prove that 
statement that I would not try to 


enumerate them but I have clipped 
a few to indicate the distance North 
Carolina has travelled on the road 
to progress within the past twenty 
five years. I don’t know whether 
there was any relation as to cause 
and effect between my departure on 
the unexplored road to fortune, but 
it began just about the time that I 
left. 


Since 1923 the growth in popula- 
tion has been about fifty per cent. 

Property values have increased in 
that same period about seven hun- 
dred per cent 

Manufacturing products have in- 
creased about seven hundred per 
cent. 

Cotton manufacturers have gain- 
ed a little more than eleven hun- 
dred per cent. 


Farm products, and the growth of 
industry has not been at the expense 
of the farm—on the other hand in- 
dustry and Agriculture has gone 
hand in hand. Farm products have 
gained more than five hundred per 
cent. 

Bank deposits, which are always a 
farly good barometer, brave gained 
about two thousand per cent. 

Public Schools and Educational 
work has gained about three thous- 
and per cent, and just at that point, 
I wish to pause long enough to pay 
tribute to the memory of that man 
who was not only the prophet of 
North Carolina’s greatness but one 
whose hands laid the foundations, 
Chas. B, Aycock, whose star was 


rising just about the time I left this 


State. I recall his adminstration of 
the affairs of the State. when he 


concentrated most of his energy to 


awaken the latent powers of the 
State to its resources and advan- 


tages. He was a great educational 
advocate and if I were going to at- 
tribute this phenominal progress 
within the past twenty-three years 
to any man more than another, I 
would attribute it to the fundamen- 
fal work that was done by Chas. B. 
Aycock. His name is growing 
brighter on the pages of history as 
the days go by and his name will 
go down not only as one of North 
Carolina’s sons but it will adorn 
the pages of history as one of her 
foremost men. 

Then Highway Construction ex- 
periments have gained by about five 
thousand per cent. 


That tells the story. These are 
the high points in its march. North 
Carolina is now second only to Mas- 
sachusetts, as you all know. in the 
manufacture of cotton. North Caro- 
lina has three hundred and fifty 
cotton establishments, which is 
more than any other State, but of 
course the capital represented by 
them is somewhat exceeded by the 
state of Massachusetts, but the in- 
crease if it is kept up in the next 
few years will put it ahead of Mas- 
sachusetts. Its increase in the last 
three years has been about three 
hundred and eightfy-two per cent, 
while that of Massachusetts has 
been forty-four per cent; while 
Massachusetts had twenty-nine per 
cent of the spindles of the country 
and North Carolina had seventeen 
per cent. 


But North Carolina is not the on- 
ly place where progress is written 
ifs name in the last few years. This 
whole country has been developing 
to a great extent and particularly 
the Southern half of it. I am sure 
that if Horace Greeley were living 
today his advice would most likely 
be “Young man, go South” instead 
of “Young man, go West.” The eyes 
of the entire nation are turned to 
the South because of its marvelous 
development, which indicates only 
the inexhaustbility of its resources. 
It has peculiar advantages of many 
sorts that may not be found in any 
other section of the entire country. 


It has the richest soil of the entire 
country. It has longer growing sea- 
sons than any other section and a 
greater fall and distribution of rain 
and the conditions of agriculture 
are more favorable today in this 
section than any other. For Indus- 
try, the nation is just beginning to 
find that this is the home of the raw 
materials for manufacturing, and 
that conditions are almost perfect 
for the development of the manu- 
facturing industry. I have just a 
few statistics to substantiate this 
Statement, but I want to go back 
and indicate how the South as a 
whole has been developed. 


In 1810, you remember the South 
started out as the industrial leader 


of the nation. North Carolina, 
South, Carolina, Georgia and Vir- 
ginia, four states, were producing 
manufacturing products whose 


value exceeded annually those of the 
entire New England States plus the 
state of New York, and it was from 
about that time up to 1860 that there 
was a general decline in the indus- 
try in the South, and that is when 
cotton began to enthrone itself as 
king of our industrial products. At 
the end of the reconstruction peri- 
od, beginning about 1880, the South 
began to thoroughly awake, after 
having been drilled in schools of 
hard experience, and began there 
its reconstruction days and learned 
valuable lessons—it started in every 
line, Agriculture, Transportation 
and Edueation and in every field of 
human effort, and as the momentum 
has increased it has become so great 
as to attract the attention of the na- 
tion. Between 1860 and 1880 repre 
sented a period of great transporta- 
tion development, which preceded 
the agricultural development. 


The manufacturing products of 
the South represent about fifteen 


per cent of the cotton goods manu- 
factured in the United States. In 
1923, one-third of the total output 
of the coal was produced in the 
South. 


About fifteen per cent of the to- 
tal potential water power is in the 
Southern States and only about one 
half of that has been developed. 

Mineral products of the United 
States were about 4,600,000,000 and 
of that amount the South produces 
1.500,000,000. 


In 1921 it produced forty one per 


cent of the cotton goods output and 
at the same time consumed more 
than two-thirds of the cotton pro- 
duced in the United States. 

In February of 1925, it had 45 per 
cent of all the active spindles in the 
United States. In addition to that 
‘ it had about 85 per cent of the to- 


hacco crop and per cent of the, 


steel crop. The South is goime for- 
ward, Birmingham rivalling Pitts- 
burg as the steel center of the 
United States. 

The South produces about one- 
third of the supply of iron ore of 
the United States. So we have all 
the mineral resources that are nec- 
essary and seem to be a little more 
fortunate in this section than any 
other of the United States. But if 
takes more, my friends, than min- 
eral resources to make a nation. I 
wonder if we are not too much in- 
clined to emphasize the progress at 
the expense of the eternal values. I 
like to talk to manufacturers along 
this line. I have put some thought 
on them who are always hearing 
about material things, hearing sta- 
tistics of all sorts, and so I like 
sometimes to depart from the ordi- 
nary and to talk a little about those 
things that constitute the eternal 
values. 

I like what your Governor said 
about the responsibilities of you 
men in helping to develop the splen- 
did program which he outlined to 
you this morning, and I am sure he 
was thinking, as I was, thinking of 
the indifference for the most part 
which has characterized the atti- 
tude of the business men towards 
ifs government, national, State and 
local, and whatever the defects. 
whether national, State or loeal. 
they exist by reason of the negli- 
gence of those citizens of ours be- 
cause they have not used the great 
opportunities for leadership. 

I am gratified to think of an im- 
provement in this respect to those 
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who constitute the upper strata of 
our society who regard their duties 
as residents and citizens and who 
lend themselves to this process of 
educational, social and religious de- 
velopment. 


I have quit thinking in detached 
portions. I have quit thinking of 
myself as North Carolinian, Tennes- 
sean or Southerner. It is rather 
natural I think that during the time 
I have occupied this position and 
come in centact with people from 
the Great 
that I should become very much of 
a nationalist and I have enjoyed 
those contacts. I have visited every 
State in the Union except three and 
I have spoken and come in contact 
with people in about one hundred 
sections of the country. I think I 
know the minds pretty well. I want 
to have personal acquaintanceship 
with some of the industrial leaders 
of the country. One of the things 
that I am proud to find is that they 
are all American. About 98 per cenf 
of those who constitute the indus- 
trial leadership are. generally 100 
per cent American, and while there 
may he some difference, for the 
most part the manufacturers of this 
country are thinking along the same 
lines. For the most part they are 
for the same things. Their hearts 
are beating in unison and they are 
working together as they never 
have before, all towards the same 
great end, and that I think is a 
mighty good sign. 

We have just passed through a 
fight which I think has developed 
values for industry to the nation 
which no other fight within recent 
years has. developed and that is the 
fight against the Twentieth Amend- 
ment. I want to extend thanks to 
you at this time and to your splen- 
did organization for the great help- 
fulness on that oceasion and I want 
Lo say that you never contributed 
any money to anything that has 


Rockies and the South 


come to bring you greater values 
than the amount you spent for 
them. The amount expended was 
comparatively small, although we 
have been aceused of spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in our 
efforts to enslave the little children. 
We are presumed to have done most 
of the spending and I think that if 
has been less than $30,000. Of course 
in each State where the States were 
doing the fighting some money was 
expended, but in the national cam- 
paign, less than $30,000 did the 
work. And I want to say that you 
never saw a greater campaign than 
that. I recall going to Massachu- 
setts when this was first being dis- 
cussed. I recall of course my talks 
there with the manufacturers of 
that State, and I was astounded to 
find most of them in favor of the 
Twentieth Amendment, and not only 
a majority of the manufacturers of 
Massachusetts and New York but a 
majority of the people in that sec- 
tion. Of course it was not difficult 
fo discover the secret. It was their 
ignorance of the conditions in the 
South. They had often had painted 
to them erying children in the 
Southern cotton mills, how their 
lives were being trampled out by 
hard heeled capitalists of the South, 
grinding away opportunities for de- 
velopment and making them the 
slaves of passion for wealth and 
that did not only penetrate the 
lower strata but went above that 
and they were impressed with the 
fact that the reason for the South's 
wealth was because of the little 
children. All that was necessary to 
do was to get the facts. The best 
argument in the world is a fact. 
We wanted first a hearing for the 
facts, and then taking the statistics 
of the government itself and giving 
other information and getting the 
facts before the people it was not 
long before the facts began to tell 
their own story, and Massachusetts, 
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which voted upon the question b: 
popular representation, first mad. 
the largest contribution of any Sta! 
because of the overwhelming ma 
jority of the vote which was ca: 
against the Twentieth Amendmen: 
and six weeks before the electio 
the majority the other way woul. 
have been just as great, all of whic! 
goes to show just what educatio: 
will do anywhere among people, an. 
which further goes to prove m. 
statement that most of that whic! 
we have reason to complain of i- 
due to the’fact that the industria 
leaders have not given the facts |: 
the people of this country and the, 
have been very much abused, perse 
cuted and imposed upon largely by 
negligence of their own opportuni. 
ties. And all the while this has bee: 
going on, the Twentieth Amendmen' 
was only one of the de-Americar 
processes. If is the Sovietism 0! 
Russia slopping over into Americ: 
and there was evidence of that on 
many sides; and we know that thos: 
who instigated that infamous Twen- 
tieth Amendment were not actuate: 
hy their superior love for children 
or interest in children’s welfare bu! 
they were either the conscious o: 
unconscious agents of Sovietism of 
Russia, because that is what it was 
It says “Let us control education o! 
the national children and Sovietism 
will for all times be secured.” And 
the next thing they would have done 
would have been to naturalize the 
child and the next step the women. 
and that no doubt would have been 
the next step in this country. There 
never was a victory in this land 
that sounded a more solemn warn- 
ing of its victory over these forces 
that were undertaking to de-Amer- 
icanize Americans and I want. you 
to know that these influences are 
constantly at work and they are 
more active today than they have 
ever been in its entire history. 
(Continued on Page 12) 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8S. C, 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver's Friend 


shipments. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8. C. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and car- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTLE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Relation of Capital to Profits 
Meeting ompetition 


without 
Reducing 
Profits 


— 


« 


4 Weaver's Knot” 


i costs in half, which they do 
by—re labor costs 50%—re- 
ducmg spooler kinks 90%—reducing 


inventory of idle yarn in process 50 


° to 80%—they require but half the 

Cost Means Nothing floor space, leave all tne elasticity 

in the yarn which makes for qual- 

M axiom which is proving itself Compared with Many Years 
over and over again in practic- Pf ; 

ally every manufacturing plant in the of Dividends After a few months of operation 

nation. definite proof that Barber- 


Colman Automatic Spoolers and High Speed Warpers would ac- 
complished all these great savings was sufficient evidence that 
capital had again played its part with tremendous effect in build- 


Operators of cotton mills have been quick to see that if there were ing — beyond the reach of those handicapped by antiquated 
to be profits, these profits had to come from a saving cage? rms methods, and lack of unwillingness to employ finances. 

ble by the installation of high production and highly cient Early installations of Barber-Colman equipment have long ago 
equipment, that would cut costs. re-earned their initial cost—these units are paying handsome 
dividends and will continue to do so for many years to come in 


Of all the equipment designed for cotton mills, probably no equip- wendiene! lin d ’ camel 
ment ever offered such an opportunity as Barber-Colman Auto- 


The relation of capital to per is evidenced in practically 
every progressive cotton mill in the country. 


matic Spoolers and High Speed Warpers to improve quality 

eliminate costly waste, and show Rasher! while saving in amend A careful estimate will be submitted upon request to all mill 

labor costs running into thousands of dollars annually. operators desirous of examiming definite figures of erecting 
costs of Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers and High Spee 

Mills with ample resources quickly and eagerly welcomed the Warpers, saving in labor costs, increased quality production, etc., 

announcement of these new units promising to cut spooling and net savings that will pay for an installation in a short time. 


C 


TRADE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, Mass. ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS GREENVILLE, S.C. .- 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It does not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatie Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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Handling Cotton Goods 


W. H. Gatchell before Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North 
Carolina. 


It is a great pleasure to say a few 
words to my textile friends who 
have so much to do with the prog- 
ress and proper handling and coa- 
duct of our performance in the 
movement of their property. 

I want to say in the beginning if 
you have trouble or have suffered 
at any time a handicap to the move- 
ment of your property in any way, 
that time has past. We have in 
effect, as you know, a system of 
distribution of properties to the 
four points of the compass, includ- 
ing direct cars to two of the heav- 
iest points to Havana, Cuba. Thal 
does not stop until it docks in Ha- 
vana. It is carried by a car ferry 
from Key West. Your business 
forms the basis of all our package 
cars. There are some things in con- 
nection with the movement of your 
business that I was anxious to get 
your further help. 

The decrease in our troubles from 
1921 to and including the close of 
1924 have been reduced in percent- 
age of dollars and cents a little over 
7> per cent. That is the result of 
the wonderful co-operation we have 
had from you, but a test of four 
months following the audit, January 
to April, this year shows that we 
are about on an even keel and I 
need your support now and more 
than ever before because we cannot 
have a rebound. 

In that connection, I will leave 
with your secretary some illustra- 
tions that will tell you plainer than 
I can just wherein I need your help 
and after this conference it will be 
my purpose to secure from him a 
list of your membership and every 
one of you will receive these circu- 
lars and illustrations, pictures, pho- 
tographs tracing and everything of 
that sort. I beg you to please put 
them into effect; frame them where 
your shipping department can see 
them; instruct them to follow them 
—they are every one practical. I 
have never put out anything yet 
that was theoretical. It must be 
tried in a practical way and dem- 
onstated as absolutely practical and 
economical before I will take hold 
of it and the result is that we have 
been pretty successful in everything 
that we have undertaken. We are 
putting out one particular feature 
that I want you to look at, and 
every one of you will later get a 
copy of it. It is the most remark- 
able picture of its kind put out by 
any railroad. There is a box car 
and any of your people can learn 
in a moment how to inspect equip- 
ment for loading of your product at 
sight. It does not take an educated 
car inspector. Your people can go 
into this car with this before them 
and tell whether you should load 
this car with your property or not. 
I could talk to you 48 hours about 
damages to your particular com- 
modity and wouldn't cover it all. It 
is not only cotton that we study this 
way, but everything that is manu- 
factured, everything that goes to 
make for the happiness of humanity 
must be protected in transit or we 


would destroy millions and milli: 
of dollars more than we do ann 
ally. Ours was $1,140,000 last ye: 
we hope to go to $800,000 this ye: 
It is 85 today against 118 for |! 
same period last year. We cann 
do this without your co-operati:: 
without your help. We have gol | 
have it or we will sink. That is : 
there is to it. We would like 
pump—yes. (Laughter.) It is pun: 
or we will sink and we cannot a! 
ford the loss. It is not the mon 
we pay out. We have probably «x 
the money to pay all the losses « 
your property, but it is a waste © 
time and energy and it is a waste « 
stuff that we are trying to save. \. 
cannot overcome it without the he| 
of the man who makes the stuff. | 
love to talk to men who make 0) 
particular commodity. I have bev 
before conventions of three or fou 
hundred people who manufactu: 
all sorts of stuff and every mii 
there would think that I am i 
talkimg about his particular 
but when | pump in him his ind: 
vidual losses, he realizes his parti 
ular responsibility. 

We have adopted a plan of advi- 
ing every manufacturer of ever 
commodity manufactured in tl 
United States, shipped over ot 
rails, once every six months for tw 
years of his contribution to (th 
waste. I get them all. Many of yu 
have received letters from me abou 
losses on cotton fabries. lL don't te 
you to what extent you are involve. 
unless you ask questions. If you « 
I will give you conerele cases. Me 
come in and say that they do ni 
give us trouble. When I ask the: 
what they ship | turn to my recor: - 
and show them how they have co! 
tributed to the waste in the Unite 
States of their particular commo: 
ity. We do handle a greal deal « 
stuff on which we have neo loss al 
that is because of the precaul!: 
afforded initially. Your business | 
well protected, but we have nv 
come to the limit yet. I have he: 
a sample of five thicknesses of 1) 
side paper wrapping sent by one « 
the biggest shippers in Lou- 
He had it sent so I could talk | 
you about it. That big consignee | 
urging that we pick up a better 1) 
side protection. 1 will leave the- 
five samples with my friend her 
I have a picture or two that I tow 
of two bales that we found on (I: 
platform recently with all tl 
bucklés and exposed band end we 
protected for delivery. Beside 
protecting the bale itself it protec! 


the contact package no matte 
what it is. Then. too. we hav: 
numerous serious accidents al 


personal injuries caused by expose: 
ends, bleeding and cut hands, arm: 
and limbs coming in contact wil! 
those exposed parts. Please col 
sider that seriously and pad thos: 
buckles and band ends for us. A! 
mills are not of the same size, bu’ 
all ean do that. | 

Now, with just a little story_I w!! 
close: There was a faimly in Vir- 

‘Continued on Prge 32) 
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KNOWLEDGE 


The Opinion of Chas. E. Carpenter, 


NOWLEDGE is like unto money—a 

power if used properly, and the most 

useless thing in the World if not used 

properly. It makes little difference 

how much knowledge a man has; it is 

what he does for the World with his 
knowledge that counts. It is not how much money 
a man is worth, but how much good he does with 
his money that we are interested in. 


A short time back, our KNOWLEDGE of the 
manufacture of warp conditioner was challenged. 
We have accepted the challenge, believing that the 
best answer is to publish in concise form, consider- 
able of what we know.. This we have done in the 

TEXTILE HANDBOOK 
Cotton Edition 
and it may be yours for the asking. 


You will please understand that we have not 
been so undignified as to take advantage of this 
opportunity to advertise Houghton Products in The 
TEXTILE HANDBOOK, Cotton Edition. No 
proprietary brands are referred to by their brands, 
nor are they in any way identified with the man- 
ufacturers. 


The TEXTILE HANDBOOK is merely a brief 
description of the cotton industry, featuring some- 
what more extensively than ever before the sizing 
operation, and showing many microphotographic 
reproductions of warps sized with different prod- 
ucts, as well as of size made up with different 
varieties of starch and conditioners. 


Here is the evidence of our KNOWLEDGE, or 
our ignorance, whichever it may be. It is in print 


Near Editor 


where it cannot be denied, and is not salesmen’s 
gossip, nor mere editorial comment. We are will- 
ing to stand or fall upon any such opinion as you 
may form after you have read the book. We make 
this statement without the slightest thought that 
the book is perfect. Of course it contains some 
errors, and we will thank our friends to point them 
out. All, books contain some errors. So send us 
your criticisms and we will see that the errors are 
corrected in the next edition, of The TEXTILE 
HANDBOOK, Cotton Edition, for it looks as if 
we were going to have to issue several editions, the 
way this first edition is being received. 


Please remember The TEXTILE HANDBOOK, 
Cotton Edition, is a Houghton creation. It was 
compiled by the HOUGHTON RESEARCH 
STAFF, and typed, printed and finished, in every 
particular, in the Houghton Plant. 


Please get this also. The TEXTILE HAND- 
BOOK, Cotton Edition, is not issued with the idea 
of proving that we know it all, but to show how 
much or how little we know and contribute that 
little to the World, without asking the slightest 
return. 


Tear out this ad,—write your name and address 
plainly, and mail to: 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Publicity Department 
P. O. Box 6913 
North Philadelphia, Pa. 
and they will send you The TEXTILE HAND- 
BOOK, Cotton Edition, free. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago— Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Buliding 


Phone: Watnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


425 No. Park Drive Extension 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonie Temple 418 N. Third St 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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Address of J. E. Edgerton 


(Continued from Page 8) 


A great victory was won last No- 
vember and which we all recall 
with more or less of pleasure, and 
I want to point out one or two sig- 
nificant things in connection with 
that date. Nearly five million adults 
in America marched to the polls 
that day and voted for socialism. 
We can estimate from that result 
that there are no fewer than five 
million potential social factors in 
this country and there is nothing 
more antagonistic to American in- 
stitutional arts than the idea of 
socialism. But it has been showing 
itself in many places within recent 
years and becoming strongly entan- 
gled in the minds of our nation. 
It has been difficult to resist this 
rising tide at Washington where 
most of our activities are presented 
during the session of United States 
Congress. There is grave tendency 
of a victory. It is in the moment 
of victory that men\,do the most 
foolish things. As long as a man is 
down and has something to do and 
is confronted with the necessity for 
effort there is not much danger of 
his going far wrong but when he is 
flushed with victory and wants to 
develop that sense of self suffi- 
ciency that I see manifested in this 
country, it is time to begin to think. 
We cannot begin to grow over con- 
fident at a time of this sort. That 
is particularly true of the South. 
The South today contains most of 
the genuine blood in this nation. 
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North Carolina, I think, has the 
largest percentage of genuine Amer- 
ican blood of any State in the Union, 
being less than one-half of one per 
cent foreign blood. The South is 
about 95 to 96 per cent pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood, and the South has re- 
sponsibilities today that it has 
never had before. As I go around 
into sections which are more or less 
inundated by foreign element, I 
think I see signs of their looking 
more and more to the South as 
being the place where Americanism 
must be championed if it is going 
to be safe. Uncle Joe Cannon, just 
before he retired from his political 
life after a most remarkable career, 
in talking to a member of the Su- 
preme Court, made this remark: 
“Judge, you know I have never been 
accused of being over fond of the 
South, because that is the home of 
the Democratic party. I was born 
in North Carolina but when I dis- 
covered that fact I got away as 
quick as I could but I want to say 
to you that if America is to be 
saved, the South is going to have 
to do it.” (Applause.) 


I want to say to you in all sincer- 
ity today that no one thought, has 
impressed itself upon my mind more 
deeply than that one thing—that the 
South’s responsibilities today are 
the responsibilities of leadership, 
not only in industrial development, 
but the South has not to awake to 


its political responsibilities. I can 
talk very frankly because I was 
born in the South and have the 


same reverence for all those tradi- 


tions so dear to the hearts of the 
Southern people. I don't know that 
there is anybody in the entire South 
whose heart beats with more pride 
for those things that have made 
the South great, but it is time for 
the South to shake off some of its 
provincialisms and step out imto the 


opportunities it now has, and in the - 


performance of those obligations 
we are summoned to real leader- 
ship. 


I get very lonesome sometimes in 
the National Council of Manufactur- 
ers. I was not brought here ‘by 
sordid motives of solicitation. There 
are comparatively few from the 
South in the National Association. 
It has always been a mystery to me 
how I found myself as president of 
the organization. There were not 
more than twelve manufacturers in 
the entire State of Tennessee who 
were members of the National As- 
sociation. I had not been a member 
very long, but one day I woke up 
and found myself president and 
have been during the last four 
years. When I was elected president 
of that Association at Washington 
there was just one other Southern 
and, and I was elected by manufac- 


turers from all sections of the 
country. Since that time we have 


been trying to awaken a larger na- 
tional conscience on the part of the 
South, and we think that is what 
we need more than any one thing. 
We will either strive together or 
fall tegether. We are not sufficient 
unto ourselves. 


It was in the State of North Caro- 


NO H. & B. MACHINE HAS EVER OUTLIVED ITS USEFULNESS 
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lina particularly that the spirit ; 
freedom first burst forth and wh . 
the historians, or most of the 
give to the State of Massachuse . 
the credit of being the first to 4. 
sorb the first patriot’s blood in t! .. 
country, I think if we were p: 
fectly fair, we would put the bai: . 
of Alamance even ahead of that 
Lexington as a place where Ame.) . 
can freedom first shed its blood a). 
North Carolina and the South ha | 
been making their contributio .- 
through all these years to the gre 
ness of-this country; and yet \.. 
find a great deal of that which 
un-American in the South tod \ 
and I am hoping so much for o 
section of the country to profit fro. 
the experience of our brethren 
the North. They have been mo: 
or less enslaved by all sorts of wu). 
American ideas and have been mai: 
the victims of legislation, from |},. 
effects of which they have not be.) 
able to recover in many instances. 


I was up in the State of Rhos 
Island a short time ago talking |: 
manufacturers in a textile associ: - 
tion. I said to them, “When I con: 
into a section I always want to rei. 
der the very largest service I c¢:: 
| want to talk about the things | 
peculiar interest to the people || 
that section. I want to know if yuu 
have any particular problem thi 
give you great concern now tlh! 
you would like for me to touch 0: 
or throw light on.” One of ther. 
said, “If you will tell us how in he! 
we can keep all our factories goiis 


(Continued on Page 33) 


THE LIST OF USERS OF OUR MACHINERY REVEALS A DISTINGUISHED 
CLIENTELE WHOSE APPRECIATION OF QUALITY 1S EXPRESSED IN THE 
PERFECT PERFORMANCE OF THEIR EQUIPMENT. 


SMOOTHNESS OF 


OPERATION AFTER MANY YEARS OF SERVICE AT A SURPRISINGLY LOW 
COST FOR MAINTENANCE HAS CONVINCED DISCRIMINATING MANU- 
FACTURERS THAT IT PAYS TO BUY THE BEST. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


200 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 


— BUILDERS OF — | 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


COTTON PREPARATORY & SPINNING MACHINERY 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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N THIS UNUSUAL BOOK you find the summarized state- 
ments of dollars-and-cents economies effected in many textile 
mills where Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives have been used for years. 
These figures, compiled by superintendents, together with many 
installation photographs, will interest every textile mill executive. 
Ask for your copy of Book No. 625. Pin the coupon to your letter- 
head and mail to address nearest you. 


2252 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
2045 Hunting Park Ave. 300 W. Pershing Road P. O. Box 85 
Boston .. 49 Federal St. Atlanta 610 Citizens and Southern Bank Bidg. 
Birmingham, Alen, . 720 ‘Brown-Marx Bidg. New Orleans, La. . . S04 C 
, N.C. J. S. Cothran, 909 Commercial Bank Bidg. 


Lil 


Silent Chain Drives 


T. B 

LINK-BELT COMPANY 

= 2045 HUNTING PARK AVE., PHILADELPHIA PA. 

(oR NEAREST OFFice) 
5 Please send me a copy of your new Book No.625. 
Firm 
Street 

= City 

State 
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Analyzes Menace 


Statement of Harvie Jordan, Managing Director of American Cotton 


HE yearly acreage and production 
of cotton by States under boll 
weevil infestation discloses the fact 
that no State, after infestation, has 
been able to regain its pre-weevil 
yield per acre, with the possible 
exception of Oklahoma in 1924. On 
the contrary, the record proves that 
most of the States would be forced 
to double their cotton acreage, as in 
the cases of Texas, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina and Tennessee, 
and a one-third increase im the 
acreage of the others, to experience 
the same acreage productive yield 
under pre-weevil conditions. 

During the past five years, 1920 
to 1924, inclusive, the cotton States 
planted an estimated acreage of 
176,948,000 acres in cotton and pro- 
duced an aggregate of 54,747,000 
bales, or an average yield of one 
bale to 3.2 acres. If it requires one 
bale of cotton to two acres to show 
a profit to the growers, if is quite 
clear that cotton growing under ex- 
isting conditions is not only showing 
a heavy loss to the growers, but 
completely breaking down their one 
time purchasing and debt paying 
powers. 

The average price of cotton for 
the past five years is about 23 cents 
per pound. On the total crop pro- 
duced in these five years, the esti- 
mated losses to the growers would 


Sssociation, St. 


total the stupendous sum of $2,100,- 
000,000, if, as claimed, there is prac- 
tically no profit where the yield of 
lint cotton is less than half a bale 
per acre. The shortage in the aver- 
age acre yield fo lint cotton is nol 
all due to weevil depredations, as 
adverse climatic conditions are at 
times an important factor, but the 
comparisons with average yields 
under pre-weevil and weevil condi- 
tions show quite clearly that the 
insects are largely responsible for 
the breakdown in production. 


Boll Weevil History. 


Mr. Jordan traces the appearance 
of boll weevil to 1894, when its be- 
ginnings were noted in southwest 
Texas. In 1894 the cotton States 
planted a total of 23,688,000 acres in 
cotton and harvested 9,901,000 bales, 
or an average yield of approximate- 
ly one bale of cotton to 2 1-3 acres 
of land planted. In 1923, or thirty 
years later, the South planted 37,- 
122,000 acres in cotton and produced 


10,170,694 bales, or approximately 
one bale of cotton to 3 2-3 acres 


planted. 

In other words, it required 1 1-3 
acres more to produce a bale of 
cotton after. the entire cotton belt 


Matthews, 8S. C. 


had become infested with the boll 
weevil than before the invasion of 
the insects. Or, to put it another 
way, fully one-third of the produc- 
tion of the cotton acreage planted 
each year is completely destroyed 
by the boll weevil. This average 
has held good for most of the years 
since infestation has been complete. 
Analysis by States. 

In 1894, with freedom from weevil 
damage, the State of Texas planted 
6,855,000 acres in cotton and har- 
vested 3,140,000 bales, or a little less 
than an average yield of one-half 
bale per acre. In 1923 Texas in- 
creased her cotton acreage to 14,- 
150,000 acres and produced 4,212,000 
bales of cotton requiring an average 
of three and one-third acres to pro- 
duce a bale, as against practically 
two acres before the weevil came. 


Louisiana. 


In 1904, the year before the boll 
weevil invasion in that States, 
Louisiana planted 1,967,000 acres in 
cotton and produced 1,084,000 bales, 
or an average of one bale to one and 
three-quarters acres. In 1905 that 
State planted 1,445,000 acres under 
boll weevil infestation and produced 
only 511,700 bales of cotton, requir- 


ing 2.8 acres of land to produce . 
bale. In 1923 Louisiana planted © 
405,000 cares in cotton and harve- . 
ed only 374,000 bales of cotton, |) 
average yield of one bal to appro - 
imately four acres. The toll of ¢) 
weevil in Louisiana is more th. 
one-third compared with pre-w: . 
vil production. 

In 1908 and under pre-weevil i: - 
festation, the cotton acreage | 
Mississippi was 3,395,000 acres a: | 
the production 1,620,000 bales or 0) . 
bale to two acres of land. The fi: -: 
year of weevil infestation, 190 
there was planted 3,400,000 acr. - 
and production was 1,073,000 bale. 
or one bale to three acres. In 19°: 
Mississippi planted 3,170,000 acres 
cotton and harvested 623,000 bal: - 
or one bale to five acres. 

Alabama. 

In 1923, before weevil infestat:: 
became pronounced, Alabama plan. 
ed 3,760,000 acres in cotton a 
harvested 1,484,000 bales, or an ave: - 
age yield of one bale to approx:- 
mately 2% acres of land. In 191). 
after infestation, that State plant«:| 


3,225,000 acres and harvested on\\ 
553,000 bales, or one hale to 5%, 


acres. In 1923 Alabama planted 3.- 
079,000 acres in cotton and produce | 
599,000 bales, or one bale to 5 acre-. 
thereby requiring two and one-ha | 
Continued on Page 32) 


Grips the Pulley 


SLIP-NOT 


Oe the smile of satisfaction that lights up the features of the mill 
superintendent or foreman when he has installed SLip-NoT Leather Belt- 
ing on one of his difficult drives. 


It does his heart good to see how SLIP-NOT grips the pulley—how it contacts 
perfectly — how it reduces slippage to an absolute minimum — how it transmits 
more power with less tension —and, finally, how it resists the wear and tear 


of use and time. 


A comprehensive knowledge of what constitutes super-quality leather belt- 


ing, and the direct application of this knowledge—these are the two fundamen- 
tals that have brought fame to SLIP-NOT Leather Belting, In offering you this 
big, black waterproof belt we know that we offer maximum transmission service. 


A SLIP-NOT dealer is always ready to 
help you solve your belting problems 


THE 


Bic BLACK BEL? 
with the 


CATERPILLAR GRIP 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION _ 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
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Designers of clothes are forever fashioning 


things that are new. 


Four vibratory tenters, part of the Butterworth equipment of the Southern Bleachery, Inc., Taylor, S. C. 


Fashion Designers know their public. Something new—something new—. 


is the incessant demand. They fill it and the public buys. 


Why don’t you profit by this demand for new things and try a new 
finish? 


Do you know that this often can be obtained by just re-arranging 
your present machines? 


We undoubtedly can help you to develop this new finish. This is just as 
much a part of our business as selling finishing machinery. 


Why not get in touch with us and talk it over? Many of the men in our 
own organization have been identified with textile finishing for a score 
and more years. Surely you will find the experience of such men a help 
in any of your finishing problems—and especially in the development of 
a finish that is new. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Providence Office: 
Turks Head Building 


Canadian Representative: 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
W. J. Westaway Company 


Greenville, S. C., Plant: 
Markley Street 


3 Why don’t you produce a new finish? 


In every advertise- 
ment, there appears 


a question, the an- 
swer to which at 
some time or other 
has proven impor- 


tant to the finish- 
ing of textiles. The 
question this week is 


“Do you pick up 
lint in your water 
mangles?’’ 


BUTTERWORTH MACHINERY 
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about the Chicago Cotton 
Market 


A contract is offered that is based on 
Texas or Western cotton delivered at 
Houston or Galveston—the great Texas 
spot basin. 


Total warehouse capacity exceeds a 
million and a half bales. 


Each contract is a unit that must be 
delivered at one time from one regular 
press or warehouse within the port area. 


All eotton is classified by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Large stocks always available protect 
buyer and seller. 


Handling charges compare favorably 
with other American spot centers. 


These are but a few of the advantages 
offered. For full information write the 
Cotton Chicago Board of 
Trade. Advantages will be found in the 
Chieago contract by grower, merchant, 
shipper and spinner. 


Registrar, 


Literature on the great world grain 
market may be had on request. 


CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE 
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Cotton Mill Processes 


and Calculations 
By D. A. Tompkins. 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from Last Week) 


32. When card is set up, ground and ready for work, if the 
mill is not ready to run, it is best to run a little cotton through, 
to fill up the wire. This will terd to preserve the teeth from 
rust. It is best to keep the card room warm, so that the air 
will be relatively dry, and less apt to deposit mositure on the 
delicate teeth. The greatest care must be exercised to keep 
the card dry. If there are overhead water or steam pipes, they 
must be carefully examined for leaks. A very small leak will 
ruin an entire set of clothing. 


AX high 


Fig. 9. Stripping Box. 


33. Very little attention is required to operate cards, after 
they are once set up and adjusted to do the work. Putting on 
new laps and replacing full cans with empty ones constitute 
the principal duties of attendant. But the machine must be 
carefully watched, to see that no adjustment becomes de- 
ranged. 

If the doffer is set too far away from cylinder, the web wil! 
become uneven and cloudy, and may ‘have neps in it. 

If the cotton used is weak or short, the feed plate may to 
advantage be set a little further from licker-in. The doffer 
comb may also be set a little lower. This lessens the strain on 
the sliver between doffer and calender roll, or has a tendency 
to lessen the draft at this point. 

If the lap is not good, it sometimes has a tendency to split 
and adhere to feed roll and lap around it. This same effect is 
sometimes caused from dirty or sticky feed roll. 

STRIPPING, GRINDING, BURNISHING. 

34. About twice a day the cards are “stripped.” Stripping 
is cleaning out from the wire teeth the short fibres that imbed 
themselves there. It is done by means of a revolving brush, 
made of wire teeth, similar to card clothing, but with longer 
teeth. This brush is supported on the same brackets used 
for the grinding rolls, and is run by an endles rope, driven 

(Continued from Page 18) 
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AFTER 
Conditioning 


BEFORE 
Conditioning 


Reelings of Yarn taken direct Reelings taken from same cone after 
from cone before conditioning treatment 12 hours 95° F 98° RH. 


Conditioned Yarn Makes Friends 


Whether You Use It Yourself or Sell It 


*‘Regarding the performance of the conditioning equipment which you 
furnished us, we are pleased to inform you that this unit has exceeded 
our expectations in every way. 


“Previous to this installation, we had tried in an ineffectual way to 
accomplish these same results, but only regret that we did not resort to 
your specially designed apparatus before we did. 


“The entire installation is satisfactory from every standpoint, and has 
equalled and surpassed every specification submitted in your original 
proposal, even in view of the fact that we are operating the equipment 
in a room much larger than the one you were requested to quote on.” 


WARREN COTTON MILLS 


Agent. 


Parks -Cramer Com pany 


ineers & Con 
rial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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“BRETON”’ 


MINEROL 


For 


Cotton 


Yarns 


“It develops fully the coler’’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


WORKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH,N. J. 


) Better Lubrication at Less Cost per month We 


A smooth Idler— 

That's liquid oil 

A hard constant Worker— 
That's 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Non-Fluid Oil stays in the bearings and fights friction—instead 
of running out of the be arings and allowing metal to metal 
contact to endanger bearings and increase operating cost. 
And as good workers always are worth more than idlers—so 
NON- FLUID OLL is worth more to you—it lasts so much longer 
per application than liquid oil that it costs much less per year. 
Cleaner product follows the use of NON-FLUID OIL—it stays 
in the bearing and off the goods. 
Ask us for the evidence—we-send testing sample and 
bulletin,, “Lubrication of Texte Machinery,’’ on request. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: N.Y 


Wa 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUI 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


WORKS: NEWARK, NJ. 


NEW 
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generally from a groove on the loose pulley of card. While 
the stripping roll is running, the belt is gently shifted from 
time to time on to the tight pulley, enough to produce a slow 
motion of cylinder for a few revolutions, so that the stripping 
may take place around the entire circumference of cylinders. 
The teeth of stripping roll naturally become filled with lint. 
This is removed with a hand card, or better, with a stripping 
box, such as is shown in Fig. 9. This is a box mounted on 
wheels, so that it may be rolled near each card, convenient for 
the purpose. The stripping roll is laid in the bearings, as 
shown, and turned backwards by hand. The coarse card 
clothing on the board just below the roll combs out the strip- 
pings and drops them into the box in the form of a roll. 


The top flats are kept constantly stripped while in operation, 
as shown in (24). The character of strippings from cylinder 
and from flats is about the same. The fibres are white and 
clean, but short. They cannot be with advantage mixed with 
new stock again. One of the purposes of carding is to remove 
these short fibres, so that to mix them again would be to defeat 
this object and to give the cards double work. The strippings 
are generally sold for working into coarser fabrics in a waste 
mill. They bring about 60 per cent of the value of good cotton. 
The total waste around a card amounts to about 5 per cent 
of the stock worked. 


If no allowance is made for the unavoidable loss in the 
weight of the cotton that occurs in the hot card room the 
loss around the card is somewhat over 314 per cent. Of this 
amount 14 per cent represents the card sweepings, *4 per cent 
the cylinder and doffer strippings, 1 per cent the fly beneath 
the licker and cylinder and 1% per cent the flat strippings. 


The flat strippings form the largest percentage of waste in 
any card, 


35. After cards are run for a while the teeth become dull, 
and require re-grinding. All cylinders and doffers ought to 
be ground for a short time every twenty days. The flats 
should be ground about half as often. This operation may be 
performed without dismantling card. The casing at R, Fig. 6, 
is opened on its hinge and fastened back, while an emery roll 
(usually a traverse roll) is put up on its bracket and run in 
the same way it was when the card was originally set up and 
ground. Now, however, only a few hours’ grinding is suffi- 
cient. The teeth on clothing of main cylinder are inclined in 
the same direction in which this cylinder runs while at work. 
Hence when it is to be ground the belt must be crossed (or 
uncrossed, if it happens to be already driven with a cross 
belt) to reverse the direction. The teeth on doffer, however, 
are inclined in the opposite direction from its direction of 
rotation. (This may be plainly seen by reference to Fig 6.) 
Hence the doffer must be ground while it is running in the 
same direction as when at work. 


Sometimes it is necessary to burnish the teeth. This is 
done with a revolving burnishing brush made like the strip- 
ping brush, except with straight teeth. This is run in the 
same way as stripping brush. The teeth are set to run about 
l~ inch deep in card teeth. Burnishing removes rust and any 
burrs that may have been formed by careless grinding. 

It is also necessary, at times, to grind and burnish the top 
flats. The long grinder is used for this purpose. Special 
appliances are sent with the card for grinding flats while they 
are running. Some makers have patented appliances for 
grinding them while in their actual working postion—that is, 


(Continued on Page 28) 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED 
INITED STATES PATENT OFFKE 
ITY, MO CHARLOTTE, 
| ORLEANS. LA GREENVILLI 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS 
(Colored Yarns 


The Wound Form Dyeing 
Reduces Breakage 


Ge FRANKLIN PACKAGE 


The spring tube is fully protected 
by patents. 


OFFICES 


Main office and plant at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Branch plant at Philadelphia. 


Southern Franklin Process 
Company 
at Greenville, S. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


HREAD is supplied in the 

wound form to the house- 

wife because she knows and 
the manufacturer knows that this 
is the only economical, the only 
logical,—-the best way in which to 
handle it. 

The wound form is equally essen- 
tial in the handling of yarn in the 
textile in-ustry. Until recent years 
however it was necessary to trans- 
fer yarn from this form to skeins or 
chain warps in order to color it. 
This necessity has probably been 
the cause of more yarn waste (due 
to tangling, felting and breakage) 
than any other phase of textile 
manufacturing. 

The Franklin Process, the mod- 
ern yarn dyeing service, practically 
eliminates this waste because it 
colors yarn in the wound form. 
The Franklin Package, the form in 


The Housewife Knows 
It’s the One 


‘Best Way 


which the yarn is dyed, and de- 
livered to you, is suitable, without 
any intermediate operations, as a 
supply, by rotation or over end, 
for subsequent manufacturing oper- 
ations such as warping, winding 
filling bobbins, braider bobbins, 
braider tubes, cones or bottle bob- 
bins. It not only makes an im- 
portant reduction in yarn waste 
and labor cost but also, in cotton 
weaving mills, eliminates the need 
for ball warpers or beamers. 

If you operate a cotton or 
worsted weaving mill, a knitting 
mill, a narrow fabric mill or a 
braiding mill and wish to know 
more about how this commission 
dyeing service will fit into your 
scheme of manufacturing, send for 
our new de luxe book “‘The Frank- 
lin Process—Its Contribution to 
the Textile Industry.”’ 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Dyers of cotton, woolen, worsted, jute, hemp and linen yarns and silk noils, 
also yarn spinners and manufadurers of glazed yarns. 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Answer to Young Spinner. 


Editor: 


“Young Spinner” will find that he 
can make a better yarn with both 
roving at 2.00 hank than with a 2.00 
and 3.00 hank run together, as the 
heavy hank is liable to hold the roll 
off the lighter one and make a 
rough yarn. But he can draft them 
as follows: 3.4+2.>—5.-4.—1.25 hank 
roving. Then we get 8.00-1.25—6.40 
draft less 4 per cent twist, or about 
640-25 —25.6—640—6.14 draft. 

WwW. P. H. 


Answer to Young Spinner. 


Editor: 


How to find the average hank 
roving when running two different 
kinds together. Example: 
200+300—500 hank. 300 200—60000. 

500—60000— 1.20 ave. hank. 
Yarn No. 8.00s 
1.20 hank roving 1.20+800—6.66 draft 
on spinning making 8s. 


How to Order New Bobbins. 


Editor: 


We ordered a lot of new bobbins 
and they have been made wrong. 
The bobbin makers were sent a 
sample, and they were made to this 
sample, but somehow the overseer 
of spinning provided an odd bobbin 
and the result is disastrous, as we 
need the bobbins now. We mention 
this to guard others against such a 
serious mistake and also ask what 
is the best way to order a bobbin to 
avoid any possible error? 

Western. 


Answer to H. B. 


Editor: 


You want to know what yarns to 
use in order to make goods 32 inches 
wide and to weigh 8 yards per 
pound. If you will follow the rule 
given below your answer will easily 
be found. The constant 150.800 al- 
lows for 5 per cent contraction. The 
32-inch cloth will probably be about 
34 inches in the reed. Proceed as 
follows: 


80Sley Yds. Width 
70 Picks Per lb. in Reed 


Total 150 x 8 x 34 
—=No.51 yarn 


Constant 800 
Proof rule: 
Avg. No. Constant 
54 x 800 
=8 yds. per lb. 


150 34 
Sley and Reed 
Picks Width 


‘remedy? 


The above are the best abbrevi- 
ated rules for ascertaining the 
average yarn number or the yards 
per pound. 

Now if you do not want to use No. 
21 yarn for both warp and filling 
you will have to make one or the 
other correspondingly heavier or 
lighter, depending upon your deci- 
sion, in order to get your weight 
right. H. D. M. 


Card Production. 


Editor: 


Lam very short of cards and have 
to run through my cards about 
1,000 pounds per week in order to 
keep up. Now I am told that the 
goods are not as free from specks 
as they should be. What is the 
Expert Carder. 


Warping Needs Improving. 


Editor: 


Our warping does not run good. 
We would like some suggestions 
about what different things we can 
do to make our warping run better. 
We make a good yarn but somehow 
the ends break more than they 


should. New Overseer. 
Answer to Va. 
Editor: 


In answer to Virginia, I would say 
that it is not necessary to increase 
the doffing. If your traverse is 1% 
lengthen the stroke to 1%. This 
will cause your bobbins to be small 
and if left in this condition would 
increase the doffing, but you could 


‘reduce the picks on the pick paul 


and build the bobbin the same size 
and would run the same time on 
the doff. Long nose bobbin on fill- 
ing is not so easy to rope off in the 
cloth and also not so bad to kink. 
as it has a longer drag in leaving 
the bobbin. J: H. &. 


Constant Numbers Drafts. 


Editor: 


I will submit the following for 
“Head Hoffer:” 

All companies building textile 
machinery publish catalogues with 
formulas and tables showing practi- 
cally all the theory required to 
figure anything needed about each 
machine, but we often find mills 
with two or three different makes 
of machinery in the same room, 
each having a constant number and 
draft different to the other. Then 
it is necessary to change some of 
them and make them all have the 
same constant. Otherwise there is 
a difference in the draft. That 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smalier. 
Spur Gears 

$ pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

8 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards. Lappers, Combers, Drawing. 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spooi- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 


Steel, Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samnvle gear. 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 


No reputation in business 
can be built on a more secure 
foundation than a reputation 
for quality products. 


This is just what the 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


are designed to assist you to 
establish. 


That these special purpose 
alkalies achieve these results is 
proved by the increasing de- 
mand for these unusual prod- 
ucts. 


Ask your Supply Man 


“Wpandotic” 


Che Companp. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


> 
al 
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ses variation. Suppose we had a 
om containing three makes of 
chines, as follows: Saco-Lowell 
_obber 412x6, Woonsocket slubber 
x6, Whitin slubber 12x6. 5aco- 
vowell has 100 crown gear, back 


ll 56, front roll 33, 13-16-inch 
ameter front roll 19-16, 41-inch 
ometer back roll 16-16. 100-33x 


19-16—201,515 constant. 


Woonsocket has 100 crown gear, 
. back roll gear, 36 front roll gear, 
\,-ineh diameter front roll 10-8, 
oneh diametre back roll 8-8. 100- 
56-x 10-8175 constant. 

\Whitin shubber has crown gear 90 
eth, baek roll 56 teeth, front roll 
teeth, 1%-ineh diameter front 
|| 10-416, 4-ineh diameter back roll 
90-48 56-x «x 10-8=—131.25 con- 
stant. 

We want te make all the constants 
75. Beginning with the Saco-Low- 
we have 100-175 56-x x 19-16— 
front gear, which gives 100-38 
19-16—175 constant. 

You will notice in the formula we 
ise the constant on the Woonsocket 
') find number of teeth for front 
roll gear on Saco-Lowell frame, 
which gives both the same draft 
constant, 

We then place 100 crown gear on 
‘he Whitin frame and must find the 
‘ront roll gear the same way. 100- 
10-8=—40 front roll gear 
'o give Whitin frame 175 draft con- 
-tant. Thus you see we have the 
sime eonstant for all the frames 
ind can use the same number of 
‘teeth in all the draft gears because 
‘he Whitm is also reversed in the 
formula to 100-40 56-x~ 10-8—175 
constant. Divide constant by draft 
'o find gear and vice versa. 

W. P. H. 


Perfects New Machine for 
Hosiery Dyeing 


After many months of research, 
‘lvestigation and actual experiment, 
‘he Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Ma- 
‘hine Company of Bethayres, Pa., 
las secured patents on a machine 
lesigned to greatly simplify and 
inprove hosiery dyeing. 

It is said that the new machine 

vill be. sold at lower prices than 
‘ly hosiery: dyeing machine built 
vy this concern. 
While the new machine is built 
‘or all grades and conditions of hos- 
ry dyeing, it is especially suited 
‘or dyeing silk or lightweight sheer 
llosiery now in vogue. 

The machine is built of Monel 
netal, well caleulated to withstand 
‘he wear and stress of any amount 
of work. A special feature is the 
‘ylinder construeted of Monel metal, 
sO built as to avoid the exposure of 
‘ough edges of sheets, cast metal 
surfaces or bolt or rivet heads. The 
Perforating is so planned that the 
s00ds will not come in contact with 
perforated section at any time in 
the revolution of the cylinder, nor 
ie damaged by reason of such con- 

The use of nets is entirely dis- 
ensed with, and the control of the 
‘echanical aetion of the operation 
“0 the fabric is placed entirely in 
the hands of the dyer. He can, by 
"alsing or lowering the liquor level, 
‘ssure himself of quality work by 
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increasing or decreasing the me- 
chanical action necessary. 

Because of these great improve- 
ments and lowered costs, the Klau- 
der-Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany is preparing to increase their 
production to care for the greatly 
increased demands. 


Arkansas Textile School 
Made Possible 


Little Roek, Ark—The Arkansas 
Textile School, an institution fos- 
tered by Governor Terral as a part 
of his program for the development 
of the textile industry in the Siate, 
is to become a reality, it became 
known, when Van B. Sims, S‘ate 
Comptroller, announced that the 
State had closed the 1924-1925 fiscal! 
year with a sufficient unexpended 
balance to allow the immediate 
construction and equipping of the 
institution. 

The new school is to be located 
at the Arkansas Polytechnic College, 
Russellville, and is to be operated 
as a branch of that institution. 

The establishment of an institu- 
tion at which it could furnish skill- 
ed labor for textile mills in Arkan- 
sas, was first urged by Governor 
Terral in his campaign during the 
summer of 1924, and immediately 
on the convening of the State Leg- 
islature, following his imauguration, 
he caused the imtroduction of a bill 
authorizing the establishment of the 
school. 

The bill, whieh carried a $75,000 
appropriation for the erecting and 
equipping of a building for the in- 
stitution, was passed during the 
closing days of the session, bul afler 
its passage it was feared that the 
financial condition of the State 
would not permit establishment of 
the school, and the Governor at first 
declined to approve the measure. 

After a conference with State of- 
ficials, however, it was agreed that 
the bill would be approved, but that 
the school would not be erected 
unless the State finished the fiscal! 
year with a balance sufficient to 
allow the expenditure. The fiscai 
year closed June 30, and Mr. Sims 
announced that there remained an 
unexpended balance of approxi- 
mately $100,000, thus insuring the 
establishment of the institution. 

The location for the institution 
was selected several weeks ago by 
a committee of three appointed by 
the Governor, but the report was 
sealed and given to Mr. Sims, to be 
opened if the establishment of the 
school was possible. It was opened 
recently. This is only one of the 
steps taken by the Governor to en- 
courage the establishment of textile 
mills in Arkansas, however. 

During the legislative session he 
caused the introduction and passage 
of a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which would exempt cotton 
and textile mills from taxation for 
a period of seven years after their 
location in the State. This proposed 
amendment will be submitted to a 
vote at the 1926 State election. 

Recently he appointed a commit- 
tee, composed of the State's leading 
business men, which is empowered 
to negotiate with cotton spinners on 
behalf of the State, in an effort to 
bring cotton mills here. 
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Improved Loom Harness 


Mill after mill on print cloths, sheetings, drills, 
colored goods, denims, as well as on all classes of 
fancy weaves in cotton, silk and worsted goods, is 
equipping looms with our “Duplex” flat steel har- 


ness. 


YES? WHY? 


“Duplex” lasts twelve times as long as twine har- 
ness, can be changed more quickly from one cloth 
ta another, and is more satisfactory in every way 
than any otner 'oom harness known. 


Note: Our loém harness is shipped out completely 
assembled and ready for drawing your warps in 
plain or fancy weaves, or heddles can be assembled 
by you on the frames at your mill. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Loom Drop 
arness piet SO TH Nickel-Plat 

ss Frames and U ERN PLANT Copper-Plated 
Heddl fully . Plain Finish 
Greenville, S. C. 
n Frames Loo Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 


Simplicity and precision 
m Design and construction produces 
the Golhurst, a troublefree, eco- 

nomial unit for manulacturers of 


WOOL 
COTTON 


EXTRACTORS 
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Evolution 


HE State of Tennessee might 

have enacted a law prohibiting 
a teacher, in a public school, from 
teaching the children that negroes 
are the equal of the white race and 
that intermarriage should be prac- 
ticed. 

Any teacher who violated such a 
law would have been imprisoned if 
he was fortunate enough to escape 
lynching. 

Tennessee might have enacted a 
law prohibiting the teachings of 
Russian Sovietism and general ap- 
‘proval would have followed the 
conviction of anyone who ‘violated 
same. 

Tennessee did enact a law that no 
teacher in a public school should 
teach the children that they were 
descended from lower ferms of 
animal life. 

They did not prohibit a man from 
alleging that his great-great-grand- 
mother hung from trees by her tail 
while picking fleas from his great- 
great-granddad. They did not pro- 
hibit the teaching of such a theory 
in private schools. 

The people of Tennessee simply 
said that in school supported by the 
public no such theories should be 
taught to the immature citizens of 
Tennessee. 

They had the mght to forbid such 
teachings in public schools and in 
spite of the desperate effort to 
create a sensation at Dayton, Tenn.., 
the courts, including the United 
States Supreme Court, will hold 
that Tennessee was well within its 
rights when it enacted such a law. 

It will be an evil day for the 
United States when the public 
schools of the country shall be open 
to any theory of any cracked 
brained teacher without the power 
of the parents of the children to 
forbid such teaching. 

Madame Zinoviev, one of the 
leaders of the Communist Interna- 


tionale of Russia, recognized the 
fact that through directing the 
minds of the children the State 
could be destroyed and said: 

We must nationalize the children. We 
must remove the children from the per- 
nicious influence of the family. We must 
register the children, or—let us speak 
plainly—we must nationalize them. Thus 
they will from the very start remain under 
the beneficial influences of communist 
kindergartens and schools. Here they will 
grow up to be real communists. To com- 
pel the mother to surrender her child to 
us, to the soviet State, that is the practical 
task before us. 

The atheist and the agnostic 
know that the minds of children are 
pliable and can be easily moulded 
by teachers and that if the theory 
of evolution can be instilled into the 
minds of the children, the Christian 
religion will be wrecked. 

What is the theory of evolution? 

Darwin, the originator of the the- 
ory, conceived the idea that the 
human race was descended from 
monkeys but admitted that there 
were many missing links (not link 
in his theory which could only be 
supplied by imagination. 

The modern evoiutionist says thal 
man is descended from or evoluted 
from monkeys or other lower order 
of animals. 

The theory is that a million or so 
years ago small minute organiza- 
tions washed up from the waters of 
the sea and that all animal life 
evoluted from such organisms. 

The scientist is never so unscien- 
tific as when promulgating the the- 
ory of evolution. 

Not m all animal life has the 
origin of one species of animal ever 
been traced to another but the 
evolutionist says that man evoluted 
from monkey or lower forms of 
animal life. 

A mature man or woman evoluted 
from the child and as proof of that 
fact we see children of every age 
from birth to maturity. 

If man evoluted from monkeys or 
lower forms, where are the different 


stages of such evolution? The evo- 
lutionist can not explain and wants 
us to believe that after the process 
of evolution had produced man, 
evolution ceased and all intermedi- 
ate forms died or disappeared. 
There is no proof or evidence of any 
such suggestion and the wonderful 
scientist accepts the theory withouf 
proof. 

The remains of men and animals 
millions of years old have been un- 
covered in Asia and South America 
but nowhere have there been any 


‘bones or skulls of the missing links. 


If, as the evolutionist says, man 
evoluted from minute live organ- 
isms or cells thrown up by the sea 
he has yet to explain from whence 
came such live cells except as the 
creation of some Divine power. 

A comet may appear in our sky 
and traveling at a thousand miles a 
minute continue its movement In its 
orbit. -Its return can be figured to 
the hour, although it may be five 
thousand years from now. 

In spite of the fact that the diam- 
eter of its circle may be millions of 
miles wide there is space out beyond 
that circle and until the scientist 
can explain how there can be space 
without walls or limits, he is not fit 
to say that man was not created by 
a Divine power. 

The earth is known to be millions 
of years old but it was created some 
time and there was “time” before 
its creation. 

Until the scientist can describe 
the beginning of time he is not fit 
fo teach his pitiful little theory of 
evolution to the children of America. 

We defend the right of the people 
of Tennessee or any other State to 
prescribe what shall be or shall not 
be taught in the schools supported 
by public funds. 

A very large portion of radicalism 
and socialism in the United States 
has resulted from the teachings of 
socialistically inclined professors in 
our colleges and the unrestricted 
teachings of such men has long been 
a menace to this country. 

Shall we go further and per- 
mit unrestricted teachings in our 
schools? 

There are a large body of men 
and women who wish to live free 
lives and to violate at their con- 
venience the laws of God as laid 
down in the Bible. The establish- 
ment of a general belief in the the- 
ory of evolution would allow such 
people to proceed without the 
gnawing of 
fear of punishment in the lfe to 
come. 

That is the real objeet of those 
who seek to establish the theory of 
evolution. 


Southern Power Co. Waived 
Minimum Contract 


” order to assist the cotton mills 
of the South in putting over a 
curtailment program that would 
result in restoring prosperity to the 
industry, the Southern Power Com- 
pany notified all the mills using its 
power that “minimum power’ clause 
of their contracts would not be in 
effect during July and August, 1925. 

Many -mills ‘that were inclined to 
continue full operations because of 
power bills that would have to be 


their consciences or 
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paid when they were not in oper: 
tion found themselves free to jo.) 
in the curtailment program. 

The action of the Southern Pow, 
Company in tending aid when nee: 
ed is to be commended, 


Demand Should Regulate 
Production 


HE following letter regardi) 

curtailment was received th) 
week from Frank Burke, of {i 
Barber Manufacturing Compan, 
Charlotte, N. C.: 


I have been following with interest you: 
efforts to effect curtailment of 10,000,00 
spindles in the South for a brief perio: 
this summer. Although our business de 
pends upon the continued running of tap: 
driven spindles, I cannot help but feel tha: 
you have undertaken a worthy task anc 
am very much pleased at your success. 

The following paragraph I came acros. 
recently in a leading business magazine 
and although it relates to the automotiv: 
business it might well be applied to the 
cotton business. It is as follows: 

“Probably the underlying reason for th- 
sound financial condition of the industr, 
(automobile) as a whole is the restriction 
of production in the last months of 192.4 
annd the early months of this year which 
has been practiced by most manufacturer: 
Ever since last fall the industry has been 
watching demand very closely in order tv 
avoid the embarrassments of over-produc 
tion which have been experienced all too 
frequently in the past. By turning ou! 
cars only, as there is a fairly well defined 
market for those cars, manufacturers pre- 
vented the accumulation of surplus stock 
last winter, etc.” 

The above would seem to bear you out 
in your efforts in behalf of the cotton 
‘ndustry as a whole. 


Cotton Export Record 
Broken 


Washington, D. C. — Exports o/ 
cotton from each of the three im- 
portant surplus producing countrie- 
are running heavier this season 
than in any season since 1914-15. 

Department of Agriculture figures 
made public today disclosed tha’ 
the amount exported from the 
United States in the nine months 
from September, 1924, to May, 1925. 
amounted to 7,731,000 bales as com- 
pared with 5,243,000 in the same 
months last season. 

Egypt exported, from September 
to February, 1,089,000 bales as eom- 
pared With 1,030,000 in the same 
months of 1923-24. The departmen! 
pointed out that if this ratio of in- 
crease is maintained to the end ot 
the season, the Egyptian export: 
will exceed the 1922-28 total of 1,- 
486,000 bales, which was the larges! 
amount exported in any season since 
1913-14. 

The cotton crop in India was re- 
ported this season to be “by far the 
largest on record” for the exports 
likely to be larger than in any pre- 
vious year. During December, Jan- 
uary and February, India exported 
1,315,000 bales as compared with 1,- 
169,000 in the same three months 
last season. 

Cotton planting in Africa has in- 
creased rapidly in nearly all of the 
new regions, and a further merease¢ 
next year is indicated. This is. al- 
tributed to the stimulation of pr'- 
vate enterprise, government aid and 
the efforts of English mills to ob- 
tain cheaper raw cotton. 
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Personal News 
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E. L. Isleton has resigned as sec- 
‘tion hand at the Smyre Manufac- 
‘uring Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


Clifton Corley has resigned as 
president and treasurer of the Var- 
dry Mills, Greenville, 5. C. 


John N. Tracy, of Philadelphia, 
has been elected president of the 
Vardry Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


J. BD. Willtams, assistant secretary 
of the Vardry Mills, Greenville, 5S. C., 
has been promoted to the position 
of secretary and treasurer. 


J. M. Creekmore, superintendent! 
of the Crawford (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
which are shut down for two weeks, 
paid us a visit last week. 


William Bennefield has resigned 
his position in the general offices of 
the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills, Spray, N. C. 


Curtis Arnett has accepted the 
position of overseer oarding and 
spinning at the Bibb Mills, Reyn- 
olds, Ga. 


D. E. Phillips has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
spinning at the Eva Jane Mill, Syla- 
cauga, Ala. 


J. V. Porter, of Rock Hill, 8S. C., 
is now overseer of No. 2 spinning at 
night at the Republic Cotton Mills, 
(creat Falls, 8. C: 


J. W. Godfrey has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer card- 
ing at the Gaffney Manufacturing 
Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 


Bob Dellinger, formerly overseer 
of card room at High Shoals, N. C.., 
is now overseer of carding at Bor- 
den Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


W. A. Parker has been promoted 
from overhauler to seeond hand in 
carding at the Gaffney Manufactur- 
ing Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


QO. A. Sullivan has been promoted 
from overseer carding to assistant 
superintendent of the Gaffney Man- 
ufacturing Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 


J. H. Campbell has resigned as 
sceond hand in weaving at the Alma 
Mills, Gaffney, 8. C., to become over- 
seer of weaving at the Broad River 
Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 


T. R. Morton, formerly overseer 
of spinning at the Loray plant of 
the Manville-Jenckes Company, is 
how assistant superintendent of the 
Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


B. C. Black, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Mutual Cotton Mill, 
Gastonia, N. C., is now night super- 
intendent of the Hanover Thread 
Mill. 


J. D. Shirah has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Orange 
Cotton Mills, Orangeburg, S. C., and 
returned to his former position at 
the Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, 
Ss. C. 


Raymond Henderson, who has 
been overseer carding and spinning 
at Bibb Manufacturing Company, 
Reynolds, Ga., has been transferred 
to the Bibb plant at Bibb City, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 


E. F. MeLendon, general superin- 
tendent of the Charlotte Knitting 
Company, Charlotte, has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the 
McEwen Knitting Company, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


C. Irwin Post, representing the 
National Oil Products Company, of 
Harrison, N. J.. was in Charlotte on 
business this week. Mr. Post states 
that his company is preparing to 
open an office in Charlotte to better 
serve the Southern territory. 


An Error. 


In our issue of two weeks ago we 
stated that G. W. Burkhalter had 
resigned as agent of the Massachu- 
setts Mills, Lindale, Ga., whereas it 
should have been the Aragon Mills, 
Aragon, Ga. The item was sent in 
by a correspondent and was unfor- 
tunately sent to the printer without 
checking same. 


Santee Roller Shop. 


The Santee Roller Shop has been 
organized at Orangeburg, 8. C., by 
R. Daniel, who will be proprietor, 
and S. Daniel. Both members of the 
firm were formerly wit hthe Pied- 
mont Sudries, Inc. The company 
will do a general roller covering 
business, specializing in cots. 


Gainesville Cotton Mills. 
Gainesville, Ga. 

J. A. Sorrelis 
Mike Elliott 
J. L. Allen 
J. H. Henderson 
D. F. Dalton 
Joe Hyde 
B. M. McGee. 
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A. Jones... 
R. C, Jubin. 
W. B. Nance 
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O-Spinning 
O-Weaving 
Second H. No. 1 
Second H. No. 2 
Second H. No. 3 
_ Second H. Slashing 
_O0-Cloth Room 

M. 
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Duck Lug Straps 


Leather Loom Pickers 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C 


Established 1869 


Bobbins 


and Spools 
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All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
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The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


Old Sol is smiling 


because he has cunningly 
hid his powers in 
Solozone, through which 
for 15 years 

he has produced his own 
harmless bleaching effect 
on Cotton, Wool, Silk 


— Ask us 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL 
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| MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Nashville, Tenn.—It is reported 
that John Tomlin, 1636 Cedar street, 
is planning to erect a knitting mill 
here. 


Greenville, S. C.—American Spin- 
ning Company will shut down. one 
of its mills on July 25, and the other 
on August i, and will start up both 
on August 25. 

Anniston, Ala.—It is reported that 
the Avalon Knitwear Company, of 
Utica, N. Y., will move one unit of 
their plant to this city. 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C.—The Roa- 
noke Mills Company has placed 
order for humidifying equipment 
with the Bahnson Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Daven- 
port Hosiery Mills have placed con- 
tract with the Bahnson Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for new hu- 
midifying equipment. 


Opelika, Ala.—The Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company has let contract 
to M. D. Morgan for complete sys- 
tem of water pipes and sewer con- 
nections in the mill village, the 
work to cost about $20,000. 


Waynesboro, Va.—Stehlisilks Cor- 
poration has let contract to Grier- 
Lowrance Construction Company, 
Statesville, N. C., for silk throwing 
plant, one story and basement, steel 
frame, saw tooth roof. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. are the engineers. 


Calhoun, Ga.—Plans have been 
completed at Greenville, 8. C., for a 
slasher room to be built by the 
Echota Cotton Mills of Calhoun. 
Bids are being asked for materials 
to be used in the building. The 
proposed building, which will be an 
extension to the present plant, will 
be about 100 feet square and two 
stories in height. 


Aiken, S. C.—The Warrenville 
Cotton Mill resumed operation Mon- 
day after a suspension of several 
weeks due to the lack of power. The 
recent drought cut down the power 
generated at Stevens creek, which 
supplies several mills in Horse 
Creek valley. 


Greenville, S. C_—Operation of the 
Judson Mill auxiliary plant will be- 
gin about October 1, it was an- 
nounced by Brown Mahon, vice- 
president of Judson Mills. Mixed 
silks and cotton goods will be man- 
ufactured. The plant, together with 
50 houses, represents an outlay of 
about $300,000. 

The houses, which will be occu- 
pied by operatives of the plant, are 
being built by J. Archie Willis & 
Co., and will be ready for occupancy 
on August 25, Mr. Willis said. 

Gallivan Building Company was 
awarded the contract for the re- 
modeling of the building formerly 


occupied by the Shambow Shuttle 
Company and the erection of addi- 
Lion to the present structure. 

Approximately 100 people will be 
employed in the Judson auxiliary 
plant, it was said. 
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Jacksonville, Fla.—J. M. Short, of 
Alta Vista, Va., has been selected as 
manager for the Brown Textile Mills 
Company, and will take over the 
supervision of the construction and 
operation of the cotton mill to be 


THE FARISH COMPANY 
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built in the immediate future at 
Ratliff, near Callahan. J. M. Brown 
will head new mill, office of which 
is at 349 St. James Building, Jack- 
sonville. 

The mill will be of 20,000 spindle 
capacity. Construction work will 
probably begin within the next two 
weeks. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Plans for the 
erection of a large addition to the 
plant of the Peerless Woolen Mills. 
at Rossville, Ga., a suburb of Chat- 
tanooga, have been announced by 
H. M. McCulloch, vice-president. 

The company will shortly start 
work on a big three-story mill con- 
struction addition, to cost from 
$100,000 to $150,000, exclusive of 
equipment. The building will have 
a floor space of 66 by 258 feet. Plans 
are now being completed by W. H. 
Sears, local architect. 

When the new addition is com- 
pleted the capacity of the mill wil! 
be inereased about 50 per cent. 
Equipment will not all be installed 
at present, but will be added as 
needed during the next year or two. 


Rome, Ga.— Work on the $1,500,000 
plant of the Southern Brighton 
Mills, at Shannon, seven miles north 
of here, is progressing rapidly and 
it is expected that the factory will 
be ready to begin the manufacture 
of automobile tire fabrics on Jan- 
uary 1. 

Southern Brighton Mills is a 
Georgia corporation formed by the 
owners of the Brighton Mills, of 
Passaic, N. J. It will be equipped 
with approximately 25,000 spinning 
spindles, 10,000 twisting spindles, 48 
cord looms and all accessory equip- 
ment to make a complete cord 
fabric unit capable of producing 
91,000 pounds of cord fabric per 
week, covering the entire process 
from raw cotton to finished goods. 

Officers of the Southern Brighton 
Mills are practically the same as 
those of Brighton Mills of Passaic, 
H. J. Haigh being president, Timo- 
thy J. Kelly, vice-president, and 
Thomas M. Gardner, secretary. 

The agent in charge of the Shan- 
non plant will be R. A. Morgan, a 
native Georgian who has been en- 
gaged many years in the textile in- 
dustry. His original home was Rock- 
mart. He is a graduate of Georgia 
Institute of Technology, was with 
the Gate City Cotton Company, of 
Atlanta, for a time and the past ten 
years with Maginnis Cotton Mills, 
New Orleans. 

More than 100 cottages will be 
erected by the company for its 
workers and this number will prob- 
ably be doubled within a year. 

Shannon was only a railroad sta- 
tion near which was located one 
large frame residence and a few 
smaller ones. The new factory will 
turn it into a_ thriving village. 
About 75 men are now employed on 
the mill construction. Soon the 
number will be 300 in order to have 
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ve plant ready for operation Jan- 
ary 1. 

The main reason for the develop- 
ont here by the Passaic Company 
_ the faet that operating expenses 
oll be considerably less, power and 
jbor eosts being lower and taxes 
ytremely low as compared with 
‘ssaic. Here the State and county 
ixes are $1.50 per $100 of valuation 
» a low assessment basis. The 
ompany will have no municipal 
ixes to pay. 


Tulsa May Erect Bleachery 

Tulsa, Okla—A committee of five 
vas appointed at a recent meeting 
| the Chamber of Commerce direc- 
to consider the advisability of 
ding to augment the facilities of 
he Sand Springs Cotton Mill, in or- 
jer to make it more effective. 

C. R. Miller, head of a large cotton 
ill at Dallas, Tex., and president 
of the Texas Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, who was present, ad- 
vised the Tulsa business men to do 
‘heir utmost to finance such a plant. 
“There are only two such plants 
west of the Mississippi river, one a 
vrivate plant, and the other in St. 
Louis, Mo.” he said. Advocating 
nvestigation of the bleaching in 
iransit movement, Mr. Miller said: 

“The Sand Springs Mill, built by 
Charles Page and associates, is a 
line plant, according to my opinion. 
is closed, however, because its 
)roduet is all sheeting, and sending 
‘ie produet a long way to a bleach- 
“ry costs too much. The mill itself 
cost about $1,700,000.” 

Mr. Miller said there is a plan 
‘mong railroads and textile men by 
hich finishing in transit is feasible. 
This means that a carload of sheet- 
ing from Durant or some other 
place could be stopped in Tulsa 
upon an agreed cost and the cloth 
inished for market. Texas has few 
inills making sheeting; so a plant is 


not needed by the industry there, 
he said. 
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Mr. Miller had come here to con- 
fer with the Sand Springs mill men 
on how to outfit the mill so it can 
be operated advantageously. The 
cotton mill at Sand Sprinfis has 
about 25,000 spindles, with room for 


5.000 more. 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, etc. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


Viscose Company to Build New Mill. 


Parkersburg, W. Va.—Parkersburg 
has been selected as the site for the 
new $5,000,000 plant of the Viscose 
Company, of Marcus Hook, Pa., pro- 
ducers of rayon. The new plant will 
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eventually represent an investment! 
of $10,000,000 and will employ from 
2.000 to 4,000 persons, it is stated. 

The Viscose Company's new plant 
will be constructed on the south 
side of Parkersburg on a 125-acre 
site. The factory will consist of 
two units, costing between $5,000,000 
and $6,000,000. At the outset 2,200 
persons will be employed and when 
the plant is finally completed it will 
give work to 4,000. 

Work on the new plant will be 
commenced as quickly as pdssible 
and when completed will have a 
productive capacity of 10,000,000 
pounds of rayon per annum, accord- 
ing to 8S. A. Salvage, president of the 
company. 


Union Bleachery Will Have Picnic. 


Greenville, S. C—People of the 
Union Bleachery community will 


enjoy a picnic at River Falls on July 
25, if has been announced by a com- 
mittee which was selected to make 
arrangements for the event.: The 
mill will close for the day, and all 
of the employees will probably 
make the trip to the picnic grounds. 
A barbecue dinner will be served 
those who attend. 

R. W. Arrington, chairman of the 
committee on arrangements, an- 
nounced that the picnic would be a 
“speechless affair,” and that the oe- 
casion will be one of pleasure alone. 
Predicts Big Year for British Cotton 
Trade. 
Eng.—A 
writing in the 
Chronicle, 


Manchester, 
pert 


colton ex- 
Manchester 
declares that 
the year 1925 should -be the best 
year since the boom year. Trade 
appears to be slowly but surely im- 
proving, and providing the remain- 
ing months of the year equal the 
first five months the year’s trading, 
he declares, will result in a greater 
total of exports of cotton goods 


than during many previous years. 
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Cotton Consumption in 
June 


Washington, July 14.—Coltton con- 
sumed during June totalled 493,765 
bales of lint and 60,577 of linters, 
compared with 531,471 of lint and 
61,187 of linters in May this year 
and 350,021 of lint and 40,016 of lint- 
ers in June last year, the Census 
Bureau today announced. 

Stocks of cotton of June 30 were 
held as follows: 


In consuming establishments 1,- 
123.813 bales of lint and 146,673 of 
linters, compared with 1,348,304 on 
lint and 154,632 of linters on May 31 
this year and 949,647 of lint and 
110,816 of linters in June 30 last 
year. 

In publie storage and at com- 
presses 759,945 bales of lint, and 35,- 
i73.of linters, compared with 1,134,- 
920 of lint and 45,225 of linters on 
May 31 this year and 882,197 of lint 
and 69,145 of linters on June 30 last 
year. 

Imports during June totalled 19,- 
957 bales, compared with 14,219 


during May this year and 13,641 
during June last year. 
bales, including 6,725 bales of linters 
Exports for June were 217,786 
compared with 330,697, including 
7,404 of linters in May this year 
and 230,979, including 13,381 of lint- 
ers in June last year. 


Cotton spindles active during June 
numbered 32,309,896, compared with 
33,147,632 in May this year and 29,- 
219,484 in June last year. 

Statistics for cotton 
included: 


growing 


Cotton consumed during June 
337,651 bales, compared with 358,986 
in May this year and 247,240 in June 
last year. 


Cotton on hand June 39 In con- 
suming establishments 597,862 bales, 
compared with 733,575 on May 31 
this year and 490,838 on June 30 last 
year; in public storage and at com- 
presses 536,519 bales, compared with 
864.268 on May 31 this year and 
749,201 on June 30 last year. 

Cotton spindles active during June 
16,757,892, compared with 
16,872,364 in May this year and 15,- 
593,242 in June last year. 


‘ 


J. W. Conway Company. 


The J. W. Conway Company has 
been organized with offices in New 
York and Atlanta, Ga. The company 
will engage in industrial financing 
and reorganizations, and the financ- 
ing of fire protection installation. 
The Atlanta office is located mn the 
Citizens and Southern Bank Build- 
ing. 


Corley Quits Vardry Mills 

Greenville, S. C.—Clifton Corley, 
for the past five years president of 
the Vardry Mills, resigned and, John 
N. Tracey, of Philadelphia, was 
elected to succeed him at a meeting 
of the directors. 

J. D. Williams, for the past six 
years with this plant as assistant 
secretary, was elected secretary and 
treasurer and will be the active 
manager of the concern. 

Mr. Corley’s plans for the future 
have not been announced, but it is 
known that he will remain in 
Greenville. 

Mr. Tracey is secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Riddle com- 
pany, a big yarn commission house, 


in Philadelphia. 


syivania city. 


Mr. Williams, who becomes man- 
ager of the plant, came to Green- 
ville six years ago from Columbus, 
Ga., and upon his arrival assumed 
the position of assistant secretary 
‘90UIS jsod yey} sey pur 
His advancement to active manage- 
ment of the plant is a deserved pro- 
motion, say those familiar with his 


ability. 


The Vardry mill is among the 
oldest in Greenville and occupies 
one of the prettiest spots in the 
city. The plant is just off South 
Main street just below the river 


bridge. The plant site covers 
acres. 


At. present the mill is running fu!! 
time day and night. This mill man- 


ufactures 30-2 ply cotton yarns. 


He will continue 
to make his residence in the Penn- 
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Incorporated 1914 


19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MASS 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Cerrespendence Selicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


GCatateg en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 
faction. 
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EESONA 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Winding machines that have 
proved their efficiency and worth 
are imscribed with the . Leesona 
mark of Quality and Service that 
you may more easily recognize 
them as the product of the Uni- 
versal Winding Company. 


UNIVERSAL WINDIN 


Universal Wound 
Filling Will Keep 
That Waste Pile 


Down 


EAVE room yarn waste is pretty expensive and is 
an important factor in cloth making costs. 


Using filling yarn prepared for weaving by Universa! 
Winding will reduce waste where it is most costly and 
deliver to your looms, long run bobbins of inspected, 
perfected yarn. 


You will gain better quality cloth and a saving of dof- 
fing time by the use of this important development. 


Keep in mind that the cost of preparation is offset by 
the total saving. Let us submit the proof of these 
statements to you at your earliest convenience. 


Write the nearest Universal Winding Office today. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
‘Chicago. BOSTON Utica” 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


Depots AND Orrices AT MANCHESTER AND PARIS 
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Oblong Basket 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Baskets 


Have for many years served 


America’s Textile 


Industry 


throughout its wide and diversi- 


fied Field. 


It is the Hard Job that brings out 


their real worth. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


ave in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 

WHY? 
use they are the 


most satisfactory 
fiumntain on the mar- 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 


ceed to forget about it. 


Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 
aus it was the day you 
ustalled it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Funtain Co 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 


(Continued on Page 18) 


face downward. If the ground with face uppermost the flat 
will spring by its own weight and by pressure of grinding roll, 
and the face side will grind convex—that is, with higher teeth 
in center than at end. When flat turns itself over to its work- 
ing postion its weight will tend to sag the center of the face 
still more, and exaggerate the convexity, so that the flat will be 
nearer card cylinder in its center than at ends. On the other 
hand if flats can be ground while in working postion there 
will be no change, and flat will pass over cylinder, at same 
distance, from end to end. Grinding, stripping and burnish- 
in grolls are considered “extras” in the price of cards. They 
are commonly ordered in the following proportions: 


Traverse grinding rolls, 2 for 20 cards or less. 

Long grinding rolls, 1 for 20 cards or less. 

Burnishing rolls, 1 for 30 cards or less. 

Stripping rolls, 1 for 30 cards or less. 

36. Card sliver as it is delivered in the can should weigh 
a definite number of grains per yard. This, together with 
draft of card and other particulars are all laid out on the 
“organization” sheet of the mill, for producing a certain grade 
of goods. The sliver should be weighed each day, and kept 
within 5 per cent of the specified weight. One yard is weighed 
at a time. It is either measured with a yard stick or with 
the roving reel described in another chapter. Variations in its 
weight will occur from variations in the weight of lap sup- 
plied ; from the accumulation of too much fibre in the clothing 
from naked clothing just after stripping; from variation in 
grade of stock, and from variation in the state of the weather. 
Of the above factors, those which are under control should be 
carefully managed so that the weight of sliver delivered shal! 
be as uniform as possible. 

Calculations.—Drart. 

37. Fig. 10 is a diagram of draft gearing on card. This is 
made for the purpose of illustrating the method of calculating 
draft, and is not intended to exhibit the exact construction of 
the machine. Different makers have different details in gear- 
ing and different size gears, but the figures marked on the 
diagram will serve as a guide for calculating draft of any card 
of this type. 

Following the rule laid down in (19), multply the diameter 
of delivery roll and the teeth of all driving gears, and divide 
the product by the product of diameter of feed roll and the 
teeth of all driver gears, connecting the feed roll as the driver. 


1% x 130 x 34 x 190 x 29 x 24 


24% x 158 x 34x 28xi15x 18 


This works out 90.96, and means that 1 yard of stock fed 
to the card weighs 90.96 times as much as 1 yard of stock 
delivered; or, what is the same thing, 1 yard of the sliver 
delivered weighs 1/90.96 of 1 yard of the lap fed. To ascer- 
tain the weight in grains of 1 yard of sliver that would be 
delivered by this card when fed with a lap weighing 14 ounces 
per yard, reduce the 14 ounces to grains( there are 437}, 
grains in one ounce) thus : 14x43714—6,125 grains. Divide 
6,125 by 90.96, and the result, 67.3, is the theoretical weight 
in grains of 1 yard of sliver. As there is about 5 per cent of 
weight lost in the card, the actual weight of sliver would be 
5 per cent less than 67.3. or 64 grains. The ACTUAL DRAFT 
of card is about 5 per cent more than theoretical (on account 
of the waste), or say 95.50. Unless otherwise specified, the 
word “draft” always refers to theoretical draft. 


(Continued next Week) 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Branch Office 1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 
Cylinder and Stripper and 
Doffer Fillets Burnisher Fillets 
Napper Clothing Emery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic [ron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


Spinning Motors 


The illustration shows a group of Allis-Chalmers 
type “AR” motors driving spinning frames through 
a silent chain drive. These motors are especially 
adapted for this class of service, being provided 
with tapered shaft for the ready mounting and 
dismounting of pinion. 


They are of the all-steel frame construction mak- 
ing them very rugged and substantial. 


Send for new bulletin No. 143, “Power 
Equipment for Textile Mills.” 


Mining Mactiney MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 

Power Transmisaon Mac 
Pumping Engines entrduga! Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoasts 
Air Compressors - Air Brakes 
Agneultural Machinery 
Condensers 


PROOVUCTS 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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SAVED! 


1000 Ibs. tension 
by using Cling-Surtace 


It has been Clinge-Surface treated for over ten 


) This main belt is in No. 1 mill of the Pee Dee 
| Mfe. Co., Rockingham, N. C 


years. 22” face, 2-ply leather, carries load of 
250 H. P. Slack measures 5 ft., giving over five 
feet more contact on main pulley, and more 


Do Health and Tight | than one foot on driven pulley, than when belt 
Belts Keep Company’ 


Not on 
sir, the 


about 


pulling 


ery belts 
diestrings 
It's hard 


and it 


hold on 
of your 


power 


tractors 


all my 


tell ‘em 
belt dressing. 

met Cling- 
Surface. 

wonder. 

old belts 
goods calmly and pa- 


tiently 
ed healthy 
If you 
me or 


try it 


special 
textile 


Return Privilege 


your life! No 

same truth 
your own tum- 
my is the 
your machin- 
tight as fid- 


on the belt 


the inna ds 
machinery 

I've knocked about 
plants and 
and what-not 


not to use 


It makes the 


don believe 


yourself. And 
remembet 
density to fit 
conditions’! 

Old Man Prejudice 


ran tight. 

These larger contacts 
have greatly increased 
the transmitting ca- 
pacity of the belt, the 
bearings and engine 
are relieved of over 
1.000 pounds tension 
which was formerly 
necessary to keep this 
one belt from slipping, 
the fullest efficiency is 
obtained, the belt nev- 
er slips, nor does it 
have to be tightened, 
and it is waterproof, 
clean, and in perfect 
physical condition. 
The same success is 
reported by Langdale, 
Erwin, Selma, Santee, 
Chatham, and many 
others. 

You owe it to yourself 
to try Cling-Surface. 
LIGHT, especially 
adapted for textile 
use. Clip the coupon! 


Cling-Surface 


Preserves Belts— 
Eliminates Belt Slips 


truth about 


a st-ane 


l used to 


Say, it's a 
deliver the 


well-train- 
horses 


Superiors, 


There's a 


— ~— 
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Cling-Surface Co., 1052 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen 

l'am always willing to give a belt-saving money-saving 
proposition a trial on its own merits. Send tin to fit textile 
conditions and of the size checked. If need be, I shall use 
the entire contents If satisfactory 1 shall pay in 60 days. 
Otherwise no pas 
Company Attention 
Address 
| 3 Gal Tin @ $3.40 Gal. | Gal. Tin @ $3.25 Gai. 


O. B. Nearest Warehouse. 
COUPON Tex. 7-25 


LESS WORRY 


‘T HERE is’ nothing that takes 

the joy out of business quick- 
er than worry over your raw 
materials—whether it refers to 
quality, deliveries or the firm 
behind the product. 
International Salt users enjoy 
worriless days insofar as their 
salt supplies are concerned. In- 
ternational Salt refineries are the 
last word im salt purification, 
and deliveries of this quality 
product are prompt. The busi- 
ness methods of the organization 
hehind International Salt are on 
a par with the quality of the 
product. 


tig 
INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


SCRANTON NEW YORK OFFICE 
PA. 2 RECTOR ST. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CoO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles vor Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 


Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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World Prices Advance 


HE advance in prices is world- 

wide. We of the United States, 
zavs the Trade Record of The Na- 
‘ional City Bank of New York, have 
special facilities for measuring 
prices in foreign countries of the 
creat articles forming international 
‘rade, and from a close study of the 
‘atest data on the subject it appears 
‘hat prices in foreign countries of 
| large share of the important arti- 
cles which we are importing, were 
iigher m the latest month for 
which figures are available, April, 
(925, than the average for the full 
calendar year 1924. 


The process by which the price 
ibroad is determined, says the Trade 
Xecord, is with us a comparatively 
simple one. Our laws and regula- 
tions require the statement of the 
value of each article to be the ex- 
port value in the country from 
which it is sent, plus any export 
‘ax imposed by the country from 
which it is consigned, So it appears 
that when we compare the official 
figures of the value per unit of 
quantity. of the respective articles 
inported, we have a definite state- 
ient of the market price of the 
irticle on leaving the country from 
which it is sent to us. While this 
comparison cannot show actual ad- 
vances in the price of the article 
1 any single country since the 
\arlous articles imported, such as 
wool, hides, silk and cotton, origi- 
uate in several different countries, 
if. 18 quite apparent from a com- 
parison of the average price of each 
of these groups that the advance is 
world-wide. 


Out of 78 imported articles of 
which the Department of Commerce 
states that import price in April, 
1925, 56 articles, or over two-thirds 
of the entire number, show higher 
prices per unit of quantity in the 
country from which they are sent 
'O us than the average of the cal- 
endar year 1924. Most ofthese ad- 
vances occur in manufactured ma- 
‘erials and also in.certain classes of 
foodstuffs. 

Take cotton as an example, which 
we draw chiefly from Egypt, India 
ind China, also from certain Euro- 
pean countries which have import- 
ed it and again forwarded it to us, 
‘he average import prices of raw 
cotton entering the United States in 
April, 1925, was 35.5 cents per pound 
igainst an average of 30.5 cents per 
pound im the calendar year 1924. 
“Combing wool, drawn chiefly from 
Australia, Argentina and Uruguay, 
‘veraged 61.2 cents per pound in the 
'mports of April, 1925, against an 
‘verage of 46.6 cents per pound in 
‘he calendar year 1924. Raw silk, 
brought chiefly from Japan, China 
and Italy, averaged $6.86 per pound 
in April of the current year against 
‘th average of $6.39 in 1924. Manila 
hemp, coming chiefly from the 
Philippines, averaged $325.70 per ton 
‘1 April of this year against an 
‘Verage of $175.54 in 1924. Jute and 
jute butts coming chiefly from In- 
(la, averaged $4178.50 per ton in 
April, 1925, against an average of 
$144.02 In 1924, and Sisal, brought 
chiefly from Mexic 0, averaged 
%201.70 per ton in April, 1925, 
igainst an average of $142.98 in 1924. 
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Cattle hides, coming from all parts 
of the world but especially from 
Argentina and Canada, averaged 18 
cents per pound in April of this 
year against 13 cents in 1924, while 
all other classes of hides showed 
increases when compared with 1924. 
Crude rubber imports in April, 1925, 
averaged 342 cents per pound 
against an average of 23.7 cents per 
pound in 1924. 

Turning from the manufactured 
materials to foodstuffs the advance 
is equally apparent in many of the 
articles for which we are dependent 
on other countries. Coffee, drawn 
chiefly from Brazil, averaged 242 
cents per pound in April of the 
current year against an average of 
17.6 cents per pound in 1924; tea, 
chiefly from Japan, Chima and India, 
averaged 38.4 cents this year agains! 
29.3 cents in 1924, and olives, chiefly 
from Spain and Italy, 84.2 cents per 
gallon against an average of 62.9 in 
1924. Bananas averaged 55.5 cents 
per bunch in April of this. year 
year against 46.6 cents per bunch in 
1924, though in most of the. other 
fruits, notably those coming from 
the Mediterranean countries and 
especially Asia Minor, the prices of 
1925 are lower than those of the 
preceding year. 

It will be seen from the above 
that there have been marked ad- 
vances in the prices of nearly ai! 
of the staple articles of most of the 
great countries of the world; silk 
and tea in Japan, cotton in Egypt, 
silk, tea, cotton and hides in China, 
jute and cotton in India, wool in 
Australia, Argentina and the Union 
of South Africa, copper in Japan, 
Australia and Western South Amer- 
ica, tin in ‘the Malayan Peninsula 
and the Dutch East Indies, rubber 
in Brazil and the Orient, coffee in 
Brazil and South America and fibers 
in India, the Philippines and Mex- 
ico, evidencing the fact that higher 
prices are being realized the world 
over by the producers of the great 
staples required in the manufactur- 
ing industries and food require- 
ments of all parts of the world. 


The Florence Mills. 

Forest City, N. C. 
19.980 spinning spindles; 536 looms. 
N. H. Welch Gen. Supt. 
G. V. Frye. Night Asst. Supt. 


E. W. Jordan Carder 
E. G. Flack. Night Asst. Carder 
B. B. Burnett Spinner 


Ray Burnett 
F. Y¥Y. Hamrick 
T. M. Brown 
B. H. Price 
J. W. Webb 
Night Asst. Cloth Room Napper 
G. P. Dogget Dyer 
L. 5. Naney Second Hand Dyer 
M. E. Dorsey Master Mechanic 
L. M. Lowe _Night Master Mechanic 


Night Asst. Spinner 

Weaver 
Night Asst. Weaver 
Cloth Room Napper 


American Spinning Co. 
C. 


53,760 spinning spindles; 1,104 looms. 


T. A. Sizemore Supt. 
W. H. Campbell Carder 
J. T. Buff Spinner 
W. B. Williams Weaver 


Chas. E. Rikard 
Cloth and Yarn Room 
D. C. Leonard... Master Mechanic 


Uj Free from excessive stretch. 


Steady-pulling Graton Kmight Belts 


I Stop that waste from broken 
j ends and idle frames 


y Tere is a Graton & Knight Leather Belt stand- 

ardized for spinning frames. Made expressly to 
maintain uniform spinning speed and do more and 
better work. 


Belt one of your frames with it. 
results. You'll find its tough, clinging leather 
slips less. It has the proper weight and pliability 
for small, fast-running pulleys, Oil can’t hurt it. 
No more shut-downs 
from belt trouble. You get steady, production- 
boosting transmission that only the right belt 
ean give. 


Compare the 


Three hundred thousand. packer hides of finest 
quality are processed in The Graton & Knight 
Belt Leather Tanneries each year. This stock, 
plus controlled, standardized production, makes 
our prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent 
lower than the field. 


Put your name on the coupon below. You will 
get definite information which specifies the right 
belt for over two hundred types of machines, cov- 
ering fourteen industries where belt costs have 


been reduced. 


| GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


ME TODAY—< — — — — — — 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MPG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 101-0 
Send belt information. 


Place 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10 per cent lower than the 
tield 


Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 
removed 
showing 
interior 
construction. 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps are satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 
. They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be. equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 
Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping problems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP Co. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen principal cities 


1868 
57 YEARS 


Specialists Grinding Machinery 
For Textile Mills 


-_ 


Traverse Wheel Grinder 


Roller Grinder 


Having specialized in this class of machinery, building 
nothing else whatever, the Roy Grinders have become 
standard throughout the trade. 


‘‘Insist on the 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Expert Analyzes Weevil 
Menace 
‘Continued from Page 14) 


times as much acreage to grow a 
bale as under pre-weevil conditions, 
Georgia. 

In 1918, the last before Georgia 
began to feel the heavy invasion of 
the weevil, there was planted 5,341,- 
000 acres in cotton, with a yield of 
2,118,000 bales, an average of one 
bale to 2% acres of land. In 1923, 
with an acreage of 3,421,000 acres, 
the production under boll weevil 
infestation was 613,000 bales, or one 
hale of cotton to 5% acres. 

South Carolina. 

The last year South Carolina was 
generally free from weevil infesta- 
tion was 1920, the insects invading 
a large territory of the acreage in 
1921. In 1920 the State planted 2,- 
964,000 acres to cotton and harvest- 
ed 1,652,000 bales, an average yield 
of one bale to 1% acres. In 1923 
there was planted 1,965,000 acres, 

Mississippi. 
with a yield of 794,000 bales, an 
average of one bale to 2% acres. 
The fearful ravages of the boll 
weevil in South Carolina from 1921 
to 1923 caused a reduction in the 
cotton acreage of 1,000,000 acres as 
compared with 1920, or nearly one- 
third. 

Oklahoma. 

In 1920, under pre-weevil condi- 
tions, the State of Oklahoma planted 
2.749,000 acres in cotton and har- 
vested 1,303,000 bales, or an average 
yield of one bale to approximately 
two acres. In 1923 that State plant- 
ed, after two years of weevil infes- 
tation, 3,197,000 acres in cotton and 
produced only 666,000 bales, an aver- 
age yield of one bale to 4% acres of 
land. Under a continuance of such 
destructive influences the farmers 
of Oklahoma would be forced to 
plant 6,000,000 acres in cotton to 
duplicate the yield of 1920 produced 
under pre-weevil conditions. 


Tennessee. 


In 1920, before weevil infestation, 
the State of Tennessee planted 840,- 
000 acres in cotton and produced 
315,000 bales, an average yield of 
one bale to two and two-thirds acres. 
In 1923 the acreage planted was 1,- 
172,000 acres and the production 
235,000 bales, or an average of one 
bale to five res. 

Arkansas. 

In 1920, without extended weevil 
depredation, Arkansas planted 2,- 
980,000 acres in cotton and harvested 
a crop of 1,182,000 bales, an average 
yield of one bale to 2% acres. In 
1923 that State planted 3,026,000 
acres and under weevil infestation 
produced only 644,000 bales, or an 
average yield of one bale to 4% 
acres. 

The States of North Carolina and 
Missouri have suffered but slightly 
up to the close of 1924, but weevil 
have invaded the old Tar Heel State, 
and their ravages there may be 
heavy this year or next. No cotton 
State will escape the toll of weevil 
until the farmers have learned and 
intelligently apply protective meth- 
ods of intensive culture and proper 
applications of efficient poisons. 

The entire cotton belt planted in 
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1924, a total cotton acreage estima’ 
ed at 42,641,000 acres and produce 
a crop of 13,600,000 bales, or a 
average of one bale to approximat: 
ly three acres with an unusual! 
light infection of weevils over th 
belt and exceptionally good weath: 
conditions. 


Handling Cotton Goods 


(Continued from Page 10) 


ginia who were going to leave an 
the father had loaded up the van. 
to move the household effects, and 

little girl, the only. daughter of th. 
family, went around and patted th. 
big, old 
“Good-bye, old hickory tree, I wi 

never play any. more around in th. 
shade of your spreading 
again, we are going to North Caro 
lina.” She went to the old well anv 
drew a fresh, cool drink and said 
“Good-bye, old well, I will neve: 
quench my thirst with your coolin: 
waters again, we are going to Nort! 
Carolina.’ She went over to the ol: 
porch and she patted that old porc): 
column and said, “Good-bye, 0! 
home and old friend porch, we wil! 
never romp and play on you again. 
we are going to North Carolina. 
She went to the van where the las! 
package of her playthings had bee: 
loaded, and she looked up and said. 
“Good-bye, God, we are going t 
North Carolina.” But a North Caro. 
linian says that the man who man 
ufactured the story put the empha 
size on the wrong word; he say- 
that what the little girl really sai: 
was, “Good; by God we are going |: 
North Carolina.” 


Cotton Thread Mill in Australia 

A British thread mill in Sydnc\ 
New South Wales, has receni' 
commenced production of industri: 
threads of all kinds, upon whic 
the company yill specialize for Li 
present,, Vice Consul Coates, Me 
bourne, reports to the Departme: 
of Commerce. The building occ 
pied by the company has 19,0\: 
square feet on the ground floor ai: 
about two-thirds of that area on [i 
the upper floor. Complete machi: 
ery and equipment not only for [i 
production of cottons and threac- 
but also for dyeing, bleaching at 
mercerizing, have been insta'le 
The capacity of the present plan! 
said to have an assured output : 
aboul 200,000 pounds per annu! 
and slightly more than double th. 
amount if two shifts ped day a’ 
worked, which the firm iniends | 
establish as soon practicab! 
Trained operatives have be: 
brought from the plant in Engla’ 
and will teach the Austrialian wor 
ers employed. 


California’s First Silk Crop Bein) 
Harvested. 


Sacramento, Cal—With the 
of the 1,000,000 silk worms hatche: 
at the Seriterre Silk Farms, a sho! 
distance from Oroville, the realiza— 
tion of the first commercial crop “' 
silk to be harvested in California | 
now well under way. It is believe: 
the harvest will be completed ear!) 
this month. 


hickory tree and saiu. 
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Address of J. E. Edgerton 


(Gontinued from Page 12) 


jJown South you will make the 
largest contribution. (Laughter. I 
-aid, “Perhaps you have overlooked 
‘he fact that I am from the South 
myself and am trying to do my part 
‘oward persuading the investment 
of capital in the North in our South- 
opn enterprises, but I think I can 
‘ell you the reason and if is not 
what you think it is. You evidently 
think it is because of child labor 
down there and low wages and 
those things. There is something 
more fundamental than that. You 
have allowed your statute books to 
become cluttered with socialistic 
legislations. You have allowed the 
radical forees of this country in the 
name of labor to take control of 
vour legislative processes and you 
have been victimized by all sorts of 
socialistic legislation.” We in the 
South are going to try to profit from 
vour experience. We are going to 
try to maintain industrial freedom 
in the South. There is no such 
thing in any section of the East, in 
New England, because the closed 
shop has been forced upon them and 
where it has been forced upon them 
and exists, there is no industrial 
freedom and little industrial hope, 
and there never was any idea con- 
ceived in the history of the country 
that is more antipathetic to indus- 
try, or any other sort of progress, 
than the closed shop. That is one 
of those things that we are con- 
stantly fighting and one of the 
largest services that we have been 
able to render in any section of 
this country is when we have be- 
come the instrument of establishing 
or re-establishing the open shop, 
and that does not mean fighting 
organized labor. I am for labor. I 
was born a laboring man. I have 
worked at 25 cents a day for wages. 
I know the viewpoint of the laboring 
man pretty well, but what we are 
doing we are doing in the name of 
labor too. We are trying to save 
him against himself and his unwise 
leadership and it is our duty as 
employers of labor to do that. We 
have got to save our labor against 
itself and that leadership that forces 
itself upon them. 


I think of myself in my own plant 
a8 a sort of big Daddy of my em- 
ployees, and I try to cultivate the 
closest relationship of mutual con- 
idence and respect and love. I want 
'0 say to you frankly that if Ishould 
£0 to my plant some morning and 
found that my people had struck, a 
thing which never has happened 
and’ which I do not think ever will, 
! would regard it as a revolt against 
the administration, and I would not 
£0 to my employees to discover the 
source of the trouble. I would very 
likely first take myself off in a back 
room and sit down and indulge in 
self-examination and see wherein I 
had failed as a leader of those peo- 
ble in doing my duty: wherein I 
had failed to cultivate their confi- 
dence and respect, and forfeited the 
°pportunity whieh my position had 
Biven me to be the one above all 
others to have their confidence. 
Some might say that a malicious 
walking delegate slipped in in the 
dark hours of the night, got them 
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together and sowed the seeds of 
discord which caused this trouble; 
but there had to be soil. Seeds do 
not spring from stony ground; pre- 
vious to that visit there was a soil 
of distrust, a soil of suspicion, a lack 
of full confidence and friendship; 
otherwise no man could come un- 
heralded and unknown in the night 
and turn a group of employees into 
revolt: and so I think in every way 
we are the leatlers of our people. 
We ought to accept those responsi- 
bilities and protect them against 
that malicious leadership of which 
they so frequently become the vic- 
tim, not only to their hurt but ours. 
It has been one of the greatest eco- 
nomic wastes of this country, the 
useless strikes, practically all of 
which could have been prevented. 
So my appeal today, if I have one at 
all, is that first individually as man- 
ufacturers that we accept our own 
opportunities and our. own respon- 
sibilities of leadership in that little 
circle where our influence counts 
for most, and then as a part of the 
unit of leadership in this country 
that we accept those responsibilities 
because there is no element in our 
American life that is better equip- 
ped by experience and by training 
to lead in all things good in this 
country than the manufacturers of 
the nation. They have to. be lead- 
ers. Their very success as manu- 
facturers depends upon their ability 
as leaders; except for their ability 
and their skill in organizing and 
directing the energies of men would 
they succeed at all; so they stand in 
a peculiarily favorable. position for 
leadership and helpfulness in the 
solution of all our national prob- 
lems, and that is where we have 
been negligent, particularly in the 
South. We as Southerners have not 
been accepting our responsibilities 
and performed our responsibilities 
and obligations in a national way, 
as we should have been, and we 
have been enslaved too much at 
times with certain traditions. As 
Mr. Emory said to me recently, “The 
trouble with you people in the South 
is that your political thinking is 
twenty years ahead of your political 
actions,” and that impressed.me as 
being largely true. I am not talking 
as a pessimist, but as an optimist. I 
am glad to see that you have a 
Governor of our State who is a busi- 
ness Man, a real business man. That 
would have been impossible a few 
years ago. It would not have been 
possible to have had a business man 
for the job of Governor for a State. 
As a rule, when a man is discovered 
to have the possession of any’ extra- 
ordinary knowledge or business or 
possessing any extraordinary degree 
of common sense he is immediately 
disqualified from public office. 
(Laughter.) If he has had any con- 
nection with corporations or any 
kinship with anybody who has con- 
nection with a corporation he is 
persona non grata to the mass of 
those who did the voting in this 
country—and those who have been 
doing the voting for the greatest 
part have been those least qualified 
to exercise that privilege. That is 
where the trouble has been. I am 
glad to see that North Carolina has 
not fallen to some extent the victim 
of some of the influences that have 
been manifest in some of the other 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enameles 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. | 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


“ff 


Ata 
ws 


A thin boiling starch made especially for the 
textile trade. 

Produced in the most modern and perfectly 
controlled plant in existence. 

The result of over 20 years study and experi- 
ence in the production of textile starch and 
its uses. 

Combines quality, uniformity and economy. 
We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other 
standard grade starches of the highest qual- 
ity. 


PENICK & Forpb, Ltp., 


Manufacturers 
Cedar Rapids, lowa \ 
Representatives: N. E. Representatives: Y 


L. Morrison Marble Nye Company 


Greenville, S. C. Boston and Worcester, 
J. H. Almand, Atlanta, Ga. Mass. 


P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 
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INDUSTRY’S CHIEF ASSET—36 Sizes 


MATERIAL HANDLING MINIMIZED 


HE modern labor saving 

plan of storing and hand- 
ling goods on platforms is 
spreading rapidly into all 
lines of business. 

Many manufacturers claim 
a Thousand Dollar saving, the 
first year on a $200 invest- 
ment in platforms and Lift 
Truck. 

Our latest 12 page Bulletin 
illustrates many radical ad- 
vantages in use and design. 
Write today. 


To PLIMPTON LIFT TRUCK CORPORATION, 


9 Elmcourt, Stamford, Conn. 


GLYCERINE | GLYCERINE 


| 


DRAKE 

CORPORATION 

= HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 

sold on 

GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 

= BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 

and 

S QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 

z: PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 


INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves |Weaving” 


GLYCERINE 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


ANTAHOA'TO 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


ANIMHOA TO 


| 


Southern States. Our own State of 
Tennessee has been cursed more by 
politics than any other thing. Ten- 
nessee would be further up the 
ladder today and closer on the heels 
of North Carolina, and maybe ahead 
of it for all we know, because it is 
wonderfully blessed in rich minerals 
and everything necessary to life, 
except for the damnable system of 
corrupt polities we have had in that 
State for many, many years. I am 
not bringing charges against any 
particular person or party but it ts 
pretty well known that Tennessee in 
a peculiar way has been the victim 
of politics, and to a greater or less 
extent thal has been true in all 
States and in our nation. until 
there has been vanishing in the last 
few years those great leaders in the 
United States Congress to whom we 
once looked with so much hopeful- 
ness, and we find that during the 
past many years there has been 
going on degeneration of the type 
of men going to the United States 
Congress. I am hoping for a turn 
of the tide and it is coming, my 
friends. I am an optimist, thank 
God. 


Now there is one thing I urge; itis 
co-operation—co-operation through 
such organizations as this, which 
has a specific function to perform 
in the development of your own 
industries and your State and not 
only that but your co-operation with 
manufacturers in other State, be- 
cause we are joint heirs of the same 
privileges and hopes and responsi- 
bilities. 


With this story I will close. Two 
boys were brought up in the same 
neighborhood, after they grew to 
manhood they followed different 
professions. They had been great 
friends in their boyhood days. One 
became a minister of the Gospel and 
the other became a sailor, joined 
the Navy of the United States and 
was gone seven years before he re- 
turned home on a furlough. To 
protect him against his own lone- 
liness he had purchased a parrot 
which he made his constant com- 
panion and kept him at sea with 
him. When he returned home on 
furlough he took the parrot home 
with him. After he had paid a visit 
to his parents he inquired the 
whereabouts of his former com- 
panion and learned that he was in 
the neighborhood filling the position 
of pastor of a church not very far 
away, and he resolved to go and see 
his friend of former days and took 
his parrot with him. When he 
reached there he found that his 
friend had also acquired possession 
of a parrot, which was hanging in 
a cage on the porch, so he hung his 
parrot by the other, went to visit 
his friend and left the two parrots 
in posession of the porch. The par- 
rot of the minister, feeling the obli- 
gation of host, felt that he should 
open the conversation, and looking 
over to the parrot of the sailor Said, 
“What must we do to be saved?” 
The parrot of the sailor was a little 
shocked by that sudden question, 
but recalling certain experiences in 
his own life for the last seven years 
he looked over and said, “We had 
better pump like hell or we will all 
drown.” 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindles with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn oul whorls 
cut in by bands, 
which ‘changes 
the speed. of 
your spindles, 
therefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 


Linwood, Mass. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


PA TENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 

SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 


suite 34. N.U. Washington, D. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics for Week Ending July 11, 1925. 


sible supply American cotton 
( 


ito sight 


wr week 


(ill takings for week... 
(ill takings since Aug. 1... 
\ports for week 
‘ports since Aug. 1 


1925. 


1924. 


1,440,000 = 1,560,000 


Government Reports. 


\creage this season Pe 
indicated crop July 25 


indicated crop middle of July 
indicated crop end of July... 


‘ndicated crop middle of Aug. 


indicated crop end of Aug... 
indicated erop middle of Sept. 
ndicated crop end of Sept. 


indicated crop middle of Oct. 


indicated crop end of Oct. 


Indicated crop middle of Nov... 


Indicated crop end of Nov... 


(sinned to Oct. 18th... 
(cinned to Nov. 14th 

to Dec. ist 

Ginned to Jan. 16, 1925... 
‘cinned to March 20 (final report) 


Carryover beginning cotton year_. 


August 


30.000 52.000 
7.888.000 5.520.000 
1925 1924. 


.. 40,403,000 38,709,000 
. 12,144,000 11,412,000 


1923. 
1,044,000 


13.000 
4.506.000 


1923. 


34,016,000 


11,065,000 


11,934,000 


$2.3514.000 
42.956.000 
42.787.000 


12,596,000 


42.499.000 
{2.675.000 


12,816,000 


. 13,153,000 


_ 42.992.000 


11,516,000 
10,788,000 
11,015,000 


11,449,000 
10,575,000 
10,135,000 


7,600,826 6,415,145 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 
including linters: 


September 


November . 
December 
Jonuary, 1925 


lebruary 
Maren 


April 
May 
June 
July 


1924-25. 


277,641 
737,010 
947,556 


4,306,000 
4,076,000 
4,076,000 


818,838 
734,697 
472,555 
330,967 


11,163,400 
12,225,000 
_ 13,308,037 
13,618,751 
2,319,000 


2.573,000 


1923-24. 
244,415 
689,435 
781,722 
770,002 
845,581 
946,253 
482,146 
332,168 
320,774 
326,357 
230,979 
211,633 


5,772,000 


6,078,321 
4,879,000 


1922-23. 
272,808 
378,390 
798,664 
858,337 

7,853 
473,436 
359,657 
318,210 
259,984 


160,368: 


214,851 
171,469 


4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 
(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


iMCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


J.L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delt 
a Specialty 


Staples 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 


Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 


kansas Short and Benders. 


Yazoo, Miss.. Della Extra Staples. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 
A) Se 357 492 492 526 526 
October 530 542 1,517 534 1,554 
November 532 2,049 579 2.133 
462 2.510 529 2,663 
lebruary, 1925 _. 550 508 3,595 567 3,840 
Mareh 484 4.079 624 4,464 
ADT ED 480 4.559 577 5.041 
May 531 414 4,994 621 5,661 
June 4 go at ae 350 5,341 542 6,203 
July 347 5,688 463 ; 
WHEATLEY & CO. W.J. BRITTON & CO. 


Cotton 


Greenwood, Miss. 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


COTTON 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


. Pederson, Resident Manager 


R 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 


Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since o 
‘on. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standa stock 
“ompany imsurance cost. 


iza- 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlantu, Ga. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph | 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne ¢ Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Levnard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 
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Cotton 


(,oods 


New York.—The declines which 
followed the publication of the gov- 
ernment’s end June crop figures 
were more than recovered in the 
cotton market during the past week. 
October contracts, which had de- 
clined from 24.14 on the morning of 
bureau day to 22.81, advanced to 
24.21 on Wednesday, but at this 
price offerings increased and there 
were rather sharp reactions toward 
the end of the week under realizing 
and local or Southern selling pro- 
moted by hope of rains in the 
Southwest. The recovery from the 
decline of late the previous week 
was due to.the continuance of the 
Southwestern drouth, and reports 
that boll weevil were numerous in 
eastern sections of the belt. 

In many quarters of the trade 
here and elsewhere, apparently there 
has been an apprehension ever since 
the early spring that the crop this 
year would deteriorate severely 
during the summer because of defi- 
cient subsoil moisture in the west- 
ern belt and heavy weevil infesta- 
tion in the east. The reports of the 
past several days have tended to 
intensify such fears and while they 
failed to stimulate any general or 
aggressive buying, they served to 
restrict offerings. As a result, con- 
tracts appear to be very scarce dur- 
ing the progress of the advance, bul 
there was evidently a disposition to 
take profits on’ long cotton around 
the 24-cent level for October, and 
there may also have been selling for 
a reaction later in the week. 

The advance on the fear of crop 
damage before the end of August 
was probably encouraged by reports 
of rather a more active demand for 
cotton goods in the domestic mar- 
kets and claims that considerable 
ocean freight room is being booked 
for shipment of cotton out of New 
York. According to reports circu- 
lating in addition to bookings for 
July shipment, room has been en- 
gaged for about 30,000 bales to be 
shipped from New York during Sep- 
tember. Statistical features are at- 
tracting comparatively little atten- 
tion, traders being greatly interested 
in the daily weather reports and 
new crop progress. The opinion has 
been quite generally expressed thal 
the crop has been doing fairly well 
outside the droughty sections of 
Texas, but recent showers have 
increased the fear of boll weevil 
activities in the eastern belt. 

Continued fair sized trading was 
reported in the Fall River market 
in 36-inch low counts with prices 
holding very firm and mills evinc- 
ing an inclination to ask even better 
prices in the near future. Some of 


these advances continue to be met 
in the 36-inch lines because of the 
growing searcity of goods and the 
broadening of inquiry is considered 
a continuation of the growing 
healthy condition of the market. 
Some sateens were put through af 
current quotations. 

Cotton goods prices were as foi- 
lows: 


Print eloths, 28-in., 64x64s. 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s. 65% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. 64%, 
Gray gds, 38%-in., 64x64s.. 10 

Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 12% 
Brown sheetings. 3-yard 13% 
Brown sheetings. 4-yard__ 10% 
Brown sheetings. stand... 14% 
Ticking. 8-ounce 23%, 
Denims 55 19 

Staple ginghams, 27-in._ 11% 
Kid finished cambrics.... 91%4a10% 
Standard prints 91%, 

Brazil Cotton No 
Competitor 


Washington.—Future expansion of 
cotton production in Brazil is large- 
ly dependent upon the prospect of 
profit from cotton in competition 
with other crops, notably coffee and 
sugar, according to a survey of the 
Brazilian cotton industry just com- 
pleted by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Considerable interest has recently 
been manifested in the possibility 
of Brazil becoming an importan' 
competitor of the United States in 
the world cotton market. There is 
not likely to be any great expansion: 
in the area* devoted to cotton in 
Brazil for the next 10 or 15 years. 
however, unless conditions chang: 
to such an extent as to make the 
growing of coffee and sugar canc 
unprofitable, the department says. 

Brazil has two distinct cotton 
producing areas, the one in the 
north where most of the cotton 
grown is perennial, long staple, tre: 
cotton which does not require re- 
planting for a period of severa! 
years; and the other in the South: 
where practically all of the cotton 
produced is annual, short staple. 
grown from seed originally impor'- 
ed from the Untted States. 

Of the total estimated productio! 
of 1924 of 605,000 bales of 478 pounds 
sulting from inefficient methods 0! 
cultivation. It is the lack of un!- 
formity in staple length and quality 
which will prevent Brazilian cotto! 
from competing with the America! 
product until cultural methods are 

Other economic difficulties inhib- 
iting an immediate expansion in the 
improved. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


RK 


Thursday, July 16, 1925. 


e Yarn Market 


-hiladelphia, Pa—Many of the Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 


w ike 8s _. 54 ab55 
mn dealers would like to move up 10s to ox. 
oir quotations, but are prevented 50s. 
im doing this by the int reased re oan Garpet—_ 
‘anee shown by the majority of 245. 42 a48 Sand 4-ply 34 a 
re lie 268 White Carpet— 
oir customers, owing. to the belief 30s 44 a45 Sandd4-ply 36 a__ 
id by the latter that this week's 36s 59 abd 
iv in the cotton market is tempo- Part Waste ineutated vara. 
pak 6s l-ply._.33 a 128, 2-ply a 
ry and that a break must follow, & 20s, 2-ply..38%a39 
_.oor or later. It is also possible to 4-ply 38 a. 26s, 2-ply 3 a 
10s, l-ply and 30s, 2-ply 4 a 
up small lots of yarn in the 


uth at prices below what the other 
-oinners are asking, indicating that 


Duck Yarns. 
4 and 3, 4 and 5-ply— 


ne spinners possess stocks of 36 a. 16s 39 a40 
rns they wish to get rid of, or jo. a8 fa 


hat they 


look for cheaper cotton Southern Single Chain ) Warpe. 
> 80 weet lew 
1 are badly in need of n 12s 87%a38 26s 44 8 
vsisiness that they are discounting 14s 30s 
‘he expected lower raw material 16s a39% a 
208 39%4a40 
ats Southern Sinale Skeins. 
\s to spinners’ surplus stocks of 6s to 8s __.36%a 20s 39 a 
, 10s 37 a 24s 42 a 
varns, all along it has been con- 26s 
‘ended by yarn dealers that such 30s a 
38% 
supplies were too small to worry 
| Southern Frame Cones. 
bout, as the spinners in recent Ss 295 39 a39% 
veeks and months have been much _ 10s a7 24s --41 
more eireumspect about making 28 28s 43 a43% 
-fock yarns than they were a year 16s 38lea 30s.........44 
Nevertheless. varns have bee 18s 39 20s tying in 42 a. 
agn yarns nave een 20s 29 a 40s 56 ab7 


iffered here by spinners for prompt 
-hipment at low prices and such 
offerings cannot help being a source 2-ply 206 65 a67 2-ply 70s 
of weakness to the market. It is 2-Ply 36s...70 a75 2-ply 80s 


2-ply 40s a80 
estimated that some spinners are 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins. Etc. 
2-ply 16s 56 abo 2-ply 50s 80 a 
2-ply 20s 58 2-ply 60s 85 add 


1 10al 15 


| Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
vsorbing a loss of several cents a ws 
ound on shipments they are mak- 128----.----51 a. a_- 
Dealers are quoting two-ply card- a 
“| weaving counts on the basis of 
cents for 20s-2 warps and 44 60s_.__._.. 
cents for 30s-2 and by giving away 39: 


part of their commission, they are 
vle to cover orders at these prices. 
hut they cannot go beyond 
‘| this price level. In fact, 
whose resources are limited are nof 
‘ying to gel forward 


Eastern Carded Peeler Thread-Twist 
Skeins. 

Angust 20s, 2-ply..49 a__ 86s, 2-ply..62 a_ 
AUBRUS 22s, 2-ply._.60 a. 40s, 2-ply_.64 a_. 
dealers 24s, 2-ply_55 a 45s, 2-ply._.69 a 
30s, 2-ply 58 50s, 2-up 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
business at 10s... 2 


S yarn prices. But some of 
larger houses, on occasion. will 20s___. 


fe a chance and trust to luek to 

able to cover in the South later 

at lower prices than the spinners 
ill accept at present. 


Russian Cotton Crop Put Above 
Average. 
Washington—tThe condition of the 


mn crop in Turkest: Ssh 
Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. cotton crop in Turkestan, Russia, on 


ply 88.87 2-ply 26s.__44%a45 June 15, was a little above the aver- 
bly 108 38 a 2-ply 30s___44%a45 age, according to cabled advices 
p 39 a40 2-ply 40s 57 abs nation: sti 
200: from the International Institute of 


248 _ Agriculture at Rome. 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN st 
CATLIN & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 


Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


‘Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


incorporated 


128-34 Sumpter St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


No. 344 
; Samples and Catalog upon Request 


Yesterday you had traveler troubles. 
got at the deep seated cause? 
comes. 

Try Victor. And get that postcard off today 
samples we offer you. 


VIC TOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 
A. B. CARTER 


Today all is well, but have you really 
Tomorrow you will fix it. But tomorrow never 


To-morrow Never Comes 


(NOW) asking us to send the 


615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Providence, R. I. 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. c. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. + 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


Want Department 


BULLETIN 


Thursday, July 16, 1925. 


Wanted 
Position by superintendent with 
practical experience on white 
goods, denims, chambrays and 
market yarns. Address 8. E. T., 
care Bulletin. 


Wanted 

Position as head dyer in silk hos- 
ery or artificial silk hosiery or 
cotton dye-house. 12 months’ ex- 
perience, including 3 months’ 
laboratory experience. Technical 
education. Address Dyer, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted to Purchase 
Carpet Yarn Spinning Mill, 5,000 
to 8,000 spindles, manufacturing 
8-1, 8-2, 8-3 and 8-4 ply yarns 
suitable for carpet trade put on 
tubes and skeins. Must be going 
concern, modern and reasonable 
in price. Prefer plant in North 
Carolina but would consider other 
locations. Address C. K. Taylor, 
P. 0. Box 187, Magnolia, Miss. 


We Buy For Spot Cash 
Surplus and Odd Lots of 


> 
Chemicals 
intermediates 
cums plues. waxes, and any item of a 


chemical fiature 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CORP. 
303 Pearl! Street. New York, WN. Y. 


£25.10 REWARD will be paid for 
the apprehension or such infor- 
mation that will lead to the ap- 
prehension of Earnest L. McCoy. 
Height about 5% ft.. weight about 
140 \bs.. dark complexion and 
black hair. Left Hiekory on or 
about the 22nd day of June, 1925, 
wearing a dark blue striped suit, 
brown hat, and is an employee 
of spinning mills. Superintend- 
ents and overseers take note. 
Wire Chief Police, Hickory, N. C., 
or John C. Stroupe, Hickory, 
N. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills 

SYONOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. 

Richmond, Va. 


Practical Mill Devices 
Developed and Marketed 


Engineering Specialties 
Corporation 
520 Se. Elliot Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M_ Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Equipment 
Mill at Savannah, Ga. 


i—40” Kitson 2 Beater Breaker with automatic feeder. 

2-40” Kitson 1 Beater Intermediate. 

2—40” Kitson 1 Beater Finisher. 

i—38”" Kitson Automatic Feeder. 

i—Kitson Card and Picker Waste Cleaner. 

42—40" Lowell Cards, 12” coilers, 27” doffers. 

48—Deliveries Whitin Drawing, metallic rolls. 

3—80 spindle Providence Slubbers, 12x6. 

6—96 spindle Woonsocket Intermediates, 10x5. 

4—152 spindle Woonsocket Speeders, 8x4. 

3—160 spindle H. & B. Speeders, 7x3%. 

10—216 spindle Whitin Spinning Frames, 3%" guage, 7” 
2” rings. 

Roving Cans, 12” and 10”°x36”". 

12” Slubber Bobbins. 

10” Intermediate Bobbins. 

7” and 8” Speeder Bobbins. 

8” Spinning Bobbins with Skewers. 

Roving Cars, Platform Scales, Trucks, Roving and Yarn Reels and 
Scales, Card Grinders, 5 extra Sets Flats, also Card .Clothing 
Machine. 

i—Whitin Gear Cutter. 


traverse, 


MACHINE SHOP 


i6”x8’ bed Serew Cutting Lathe. 
—{8” Barnes Drill Press. 

iO’ Speed Lathe. 

Double Emery Stand. 

All sizes double and single belts, pulleys, hangers, couplings 
and shafting. Also 365 H. P. Motors in Westinghouse and General 
Electric, sizes 10 H. P. to 50 H. P., all 220 volt, 2 phase, 60 cycle. 

Machinery and equipment must be moved in sixty to ninety 
days. Available immediate shipment, prices most attractive. Ma- 
chinery modern and in excellent condition. 

Wire, ‘phone or write us for prices on what you need. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, 8. C. 


—_ 


Saving the Cost of a New Machine 


Often, instead of installing a vwew machine 
as originally requested, we have, by a few 
thanges and alterations, made the old ma- 
chine almost as good as ever. But where a 
new machine is really necessary, we unhesi- 
tatingly specify and install it. 


Fifty years of “know how” stand behind 
every recommendation and installation we 
make. Consult us freely on your problems. 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES PENNSYLVANIA 


For Sale 


(Whole or in Part) 


We have purchased the carding and spinning 
equipment of the Morven Cotton Mills and are 
offering this equipment at Bargain Prices: 


1 36-in. Kitson Hopper Feeder. 
1 36-in. Kitson Condenser. 
1 60-in. Kitson Willower. 
1 40-in. Kitson Double Beater Breaker Lapper. 
1 40-in. Kitson Intermediate Lapper. 
2 40-in. Kitson Finisher Lapper. 
18 40-in. Whitin Cards. 
32 Deliveries, Whitin Drawing. 
3 11x51,-in. Providence Slubbers, 60 spindles. 
5 8x4 Providence Intermediates, 96 spindles. 
6 7x314 Providence Speeders, 120 spindles. 
4 Ele Br. Rail, Providence Speeders, 120 spin- 
es. 

32 Whitin Spinning Frames, 204 spindles each. 
3 Whitin Spinning Frames, 208 spindles each. 
2 F. & J. Twister, 200 spindles each. 

2 4x5 E. & B. Spoolers, 120 spindles. 
156 26x5414 Section Beams, Cast Iron Heads. 
500 12x36-in. Roving Cans—and all supplies. 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons 
Athens, Ga. 


| 
— 


